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ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE RESPONSES IN VARIOUS KEYS 
By. Paul C. Tonner. $1.25 net. 


Although forbidden by the liturgy, here and there express permission has 
been given to accompany church dignitaries, and ecclesiastics, for special reasons. 

This book enables the young organist to practice chant accompaniment, and 
become familiar with the Responses at High Mass, Requiems and Benediction. 
Accompaniments to the Preface and Pater Noster are likewise included in the 
volume for the benefit of seminarians learning these parts for the first time. The 
music is on two staves. 

The composer is associated with the faculty at St. Joseph’s College, College- 
= Indiana, where such training is sometimes given, with the assistance of this 





PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES IN ALL THE KEYS 
By Joseph Poznanski. $1.00 net. 


This book furnishes short themes for improvisations, by a former New York 
organist of note. Modulations from every key to the key of G are also included in 
this little work, and student organists have found it very helpful for practice work. 
The music is on two staves. 





GUILMANTS PRACTICAL ORGANIST 
Volume II. $1.00 net. 


A special sale is in progress to reduce a surplus stock of this old favorite 
work. The book is bound in cloth, with heavy. board covers, and contains average 
grade organ music for common uses. 





CATHEDRAL ECHOS 
By Jehn Winter Thompson. $2.00 Net. 


Sixteen original compositions of medium difficulty, for recital work, by the 
prominent Oberlin composer. Favorably reviewed by organists of national reputa- 
tion, such as Clarence Eddy, George W. Andrews, Lynwood Farnum, William Lester, 
Henry Dunham, Charles Galloway, Ralph Kinder, Rene L. Becker, H. J. Stewart, 
Ernest R. Kroeger, J. Warren Andrews, etc. 
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Scandicus and Climacus 


HOW DO YOU PLAY IN CHURCH 


4 ANCY a person reading a message to 
Gal 2 audience without either betraying or 
conveying any intelligence of what is 
read. Imagine such a person enunciat- 





b= 
ing poorly, swallowing syllables, skipping words, 


tearing apart sentences by pausing where there 
are no punctuation marks, and not pausing 


where there are. And then also picture to 
yourself the effect of all this upon the audience: 
first, the strained effort to get sense from the 
reading; then, the disappointment, the shuffling, 
the disgust, not to say the resentment at being 
so inconsiderately treated. Many church organ- 
ists, even some possessed of more than ordi- 
nary ability, are guilty of such public reading 
and speaking, in the idiom of music. Why this 
senseless organ-playing at all? Why this kind 
of playing particularly at a church service? 

these two questions point the way for a 
little investigation and reflection which it is 
hoped will prove beneficial either in a correc- 
tive or preventive way, as the case may be. 


REQUISITES FOR GOOD PLAYING 


The organ is an exacting instrument in many 
ways; for one thing, it will not be played on 
indifferently—not with impunity. The organ 
is merciless in its exposure, and not even the 
virtuoso organist has any margin in his favor 
by which to presume on the connivance of the 
queen of instruments when he takes his play- 
ing lightly. However, let this not be misun- 
derstood. An organist may not have a for- 
midable finger technique to boast of, he may 
not be a master of registration, he may not 
feel at home with the intricate apparatus of 
a large modern organ, and yet, with a fair 
ability to manipulate the keys and stops of a 
fair-sized pipe organ, he may satisfy. But he 
will never satisfy if playing lacks precision 
and clearness. Precision and clearness are 
requisites for good playing on any desirable 
instrument for that matter; but for good or- 
gan-playing, due to the nature of the instru- 
ment, these qualities are so necessary that even 
a slight shortcoming in them becomes notice- 
able at once. Precision and clearness are the 
very touchstones for the intelligibility of or- 
gan-playing; and intelligibility is the prime 
test bv which an organist must stand or fall as 
a performer who has or ought to have a message 
to deliver. 


PRECISION 


There must be precision in what is called 
the organ touch, in the manner of depressing 
and releasing the keys, so as to avoid all chop. 


piness, or uncalled for staccato effects, on the 


one hand and blurred legato on the other, 
There must be precision especially in the play- 
ing of unbroken chords so as to achieve a 
strictly simultaneous sounding of all the parts 
inclusive of the pedal bass—a nicety, by the 
way, for which so many organists, notably 
those with strongly pianistic antecedents, have 
altogether too little ear. Every organist, even 
the best, has reason to listen closely and crit- 
ically to his chord-playing. Really good legato 
chord-playing is a rarer thing than is general: 
ly supposed; and the reason is to be found in 
the fact that, while many organists are keen 
to avoid choppiness, they are not scrupulously 
exact in playing all the parts of an unbroken 
chord at the same moment. For want of pre 
cision in this particular, organ-playing will 
miss one of its greatest charms—the stimulat- 
ing crispness and freshness we so much ad- 
mire in the playing of a careful and finished 
performer. 

Again, there must be precision in registra: 
tion so that, for example, a change in dynam- 
ics or tone-quality, meant to be begun, let us 
say, on the first beat of a particular measure, 
he not delayed until a second or third beat 
nor anticipated in the preceding measure, as 
is so often and so jarringly done, in utter dis- 
regard of the expressional needs of that meas 
ure. Precision in registration is of the utmost 
importance for playing well-shaded accom: 
paniments, such as match the dynamic changes 
in the singing with exactness. Would that or 
ganists generally gave more thought to a pre 
cise registrating of their accompaniment! Of 
what use are the finest nuances that a choir 
may produce, of what use is all the painstak 
ing labor expended upon them at rehearsals, 
if the organist at the church service, by his in- 
judicious selection and _ ill-timed , drawing of 
stops, is sure to jolt the very life-breath out 
of the choir’s expression? 

And what about precision in tempo and 
rhythm? This question brings up the subject 
of clearness in organ-playing. 

Continued on Page 170 
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THE LITURGICAL YEAR 


By Dom Gregory Hiigle, 0.S.B. 
Prior, CONCEPTION ABBEY, CONCEPTION, Mo. 


The Time After Pentecost—First Part 


J|E now enter into a period of the Litur- 
gical Year which is altogether different. 
hus far we have celebrated a series of 
mysteries; we began with Advent and 
Christmas, passed through Lent, into the Easter 
Solemnities, and finally witnessed our Lord’s 
Ascension, and the coming of the Holy Ghost 
on Pentecost Sunday. It took us about six 
months to celebrate the entire series of the Mys- 
teries of our Redemption. Another six months 
are ahead of us; what shall be the subject of 
our celebration between now and the new eccle- 
siastical year? 

The object which Holy Church has in view is 
to lead the Christian soul to union with Christ, 
and this she aims to do by the Holy Ghost. The 
divine seed has been planted; we were the re- 
ceivers of great spiritual realities; Christ was 
born within us; He passed into us His sufferings 
and atonements; He communicated to us His 
glorious Easter-life, and in His Ascension He 
drew our hearts after Him to heaven’s summit. 
St. Paul compresses these realities into the preg- 
nant words: “Christ was formed in us.” (Gal. 4, 
19) But in order to give solidity and perma- 
nence to the image of Christ formed within us, 
it was necessary that the Holy Ghost should 
come, that so He might increase our light, and 
enkindle a fire within us that should never be 
quenched. It is during this long cycle which 
comprises a minimum of twenty-three, and a 
maximum of twenty-eight weeks, that the Holy 
Ghost forms and shapes, strengthens and per- 
fects the Christian soul—Even as under the 
rays of the burning sun the fruits of the earth 
ripen, so the Divine Spirit will bring to matu- 
rity the seeds of grace planted in the soul of 
man by the Divine Sower, Jesus Christ. The 
busy harvesting on earth constantly points for- 
ward to the granaries of eternity into which, 
after the final separation of the wheat from the 
chaff, the chosen grains will be deposited. The 
present year will be the last for a goodly num- 
ber of pilgrims. How happy will they be to 
be anumerated with the chosen grains of wheat! 
Most of us do hope to begin another ecclesias- 
tical year with the return of Winter: we shall 
be happy to add another year-ring of sanctified 
life to our earthly sojourn. 








Three special feasts seem to dominate the li- 
turgical cycle upon which we now enter. We 
may justly compare them to three mountain 
ranges, reaching heavenward, covered with virgin 
snow and emerald glaciers. From these heights 
the Divine Mercy makes descend an unfaili 
and most abundant stream of water to quen 
the thirst of the faithful soul, to cool the heat of 
passion, to enlighten and draw heavenwards the 
weary pilgrims. By these three mountain ranges 
we mean to signify three feasts which usher us 
into the time after Pentecost, namely: Trinity 
Sunday, Corpus Christi, and the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart. For the present we shall limit 
ourselves to the fundamental mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND THE BLESSED 
TRINITY 


“Every homage paid to God by the Church’s 
Liturgy has the Holy Trinity as its object. Time, 
as well as eternity, belongs to the Trinity. The 
Trinity is the scope of all religion. Every day, 
every hour belongs to it. The feasts instituted 
in memory of the mysteries of our Redemption 
center in it. The feasts of the Blessed Virgin 
and of the Saints are but so many means for 
leading us to the praise of the God Who is One 
in essence and Three in persons. The Sunday’s 
Office, in a very special way, each week, is a 
most explicit expression of adoration and wor- 
ship of this mystery, which is the foundation of 
all others, and the source of all grace.” (Dom 
Gueranger)—The very essence of the Christian 
Faith consists in the knowledge and adoration 
of the One God in Three Persons. Even the 
child of seven years, assisted by supernatural 
light, pronounces his faith in Three Divine Per- 
sons, and thus respectfully penetrates into the 
very essence of the Godhead. To teach us this 
mystery, the Son of God came down from 
Heaven. He Himself has told us that no one 
knoweth the Father, but the Son, and he to whom 
it shall please the Son to reveal Him. (St. John, 
3, 16.)—Glory, then, be to the Son, Who has 
vouchsafed to show us the Father! Glory be to 
the Father, whom the Son has revealed to us!— 
The Son, Who had been sent by the Father, 
has ascended into Heaven, with the Human Na- 
ture which He had united to Himself for all 
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eternity, and lo! the Father and the Son send 
into this world, the “Spirit” Who proceeds from 
them Both. It was a new GIFT, and it taught 
man that the Lord God was in Three Persons. 
The Spirit is the eternal link of Father and Son: 
He is Love, in the divine essence. In God, then, 
is the fulness of Being, without beginning, with- 
out succession, without increase,—for there is 
nothing which He has not. 


HOLY MASS AND THE BLESSED TRINITY 


The Church begins Holy Mass, her most sol- 
emn act, by the sign of the cross made “In the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost,” and ends it by blessing those pres- 
ent in the same way. The Kyrie, Christe, Kyrie, 
are thrice repeated in honor of the same mystery. 
The Gloria in excelsis sings of God the Father 
“Deus Pater omnipotens,” of Jesus Christ His 
Son, “Domine Fili unigenite, Jesu Christe and 
of the Holy Ghost “cum Sancto Spiritu.” The 
Credo is an explicit formula of belief in the 
Blessed Trinity. The prayers of the Mass are 
addressed to “the Father Who liveth and reign- 
eth with the Son in the unity of the Holy Ghost.” 
—At the Offertory the bread and wine are of- 
fered to God the Father; in pouring the wine 
and water into the chalice the mystery of the 
Incarnation of the Word is called to mind; the 
Spirit whose office it is “to make holy”, is en- 
treated to descend upon the oblation.—At the 
Canon of the Mass we give thanks to God the 
Father (Preface), we recall the mysteries of the 
life of Christ and in particular, the institution 
of Holy Eucharist with the Passion and Death 
of our Lord.—The last part of the Canon covers 
the sphere of operation appropriated to the Holy 
Ghost, His work of sanctification: He prepares 
the communion of the members in the divine life, 
by associating them to the pure act of the im- 
maculate sacrifice. 

If we look at the Collects we shall find that 
they are usually addressed to the Father, attri- 
buting to Him the wonders wrought by the 
Saints, for instance: “O God who didst raise up 
blessed Mark the evangelist to be a preacher of 
the Gospel” .... (April 25), or, “O God, the 
comforter of them that mourn and the salvation 
of such as hope in Thee, Who didst show mercy 
to the pious tears of the blessed Monica”... . 
(May 4). These prayers end thus: Through 
Jesus Christ Who, being God, liveth and reign- 
eth with Thee in the unity of the Holy Ghost.” 
—The chief reason why the Church addresses 
Herself to the Father is because we are so united 
to Jesus, Son of the Father, as to form with Him, 
one great living body of which Christ is the 
Head, and Christians of all times and countries 


are the members. By the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism we have contracted with Our Lord a spir- 
itual marriage of which Holy Communion (says 
Bossuet) is the consummation.—At the Offer- 
tory of the Mass the Church asks for us that, 
as the little drop of water is mingled with the 
wine, we may be made fellow-sharers of His 
Divinity Who did not disdain to share in our 
humanity. In consequence of this mystical mar- 
riage, the Father of Jesus Christ our Bride- 
groom becomes ours also, and with holy au- 
dacity we dare to say: “Our Father.” In this 
manner we comply with the injunction of the 
Divine Master: “Ask the Father in my Name.” 
Our failure to observe this precept may perhaps 
account for the frequent sterility of our prayers. 
—The Holy Ghost, the envoy of the Father and 
the Son, descended upon the Church on the day 
of Pentecost and descends continually upon each 
one of our souls. Ever since the priest in holy 
Baptism breathed on us saying, “Go, thou wicked 
spirit, and give place to the Holy Spirit,” wa 
are under the salutary influence of the Sancti- 
fier, who made of us children of God and 
brothers of Christ. We are the anointed royal 
sons of God by adoption, partakers in Christ’s 
priesthood so as to concelebrate with the High 
Priest Jesus Christ the world-redeeming sacri- 
fice and to reconcile the Father in the blood of 
His Beloved Son. A wonderful privilege is ours: 
In every Holy Mass we can pay all the debts 
we ever have contracted before God. The pres- 
ent world-wide depression in the eyes of men 
appears as a great evil. It may be a blessing 
in disguise; it may bring on a state of material 
poverty, but let us hope it may also open the 
eyes of many to the spiritual wealth of the treas- 
ures of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 


THE IMPRINT OF THE BLESSED TRINITY 
ON MUSIC 


The heavens unceasingly re-echo te praise of 


the Triune God, Whose glory fills the universe, 


‘and Who has given angels and men the power 


to praise Him. Three tones make perfect har- 
mony; a fourth tone (the octave) may be added, 
yet it is not necessary. This fact is emblematic 
of the Creator and creation. The Three Divine 
Persons are absolutely necessary; They are the 
One, Eternal, Triune God, the powerful har- 
mony of an uncreated eternity. God the Father 
can be compared to the “tonic” (fundamental 
tone), the basic element that supports every- 
thing. God the Son is mirrored in the “mediant” 
in a twofold way: as major third in His Divine 
glory, as minor third in the lowliness of suffer- 
ing humanity. God the Holy Ghost is well rep- 
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THE USE OF FREE RHYTHM 


By Justin Field, O. P. 









cea) N these modern days, it is no easy task 
mn4 . 
Oren to describe rhythm, and _ particularly 
eS the free rhythm of the old folk songs, 
and curious melodies of the ancients, 
because very few, even educated musicians, rise 
to the conception of a rhythmic movement im- 
pregnating and giving life to all music and 
speech. It is true perhaps, that in practice, 
musicians sense in a vague kind of way, the sub- 
tle beauties of rhythm, but in theory we generally 
find them recognising nothing beyond measure 
or time. 

Time or measure, however, is quite a different 
thing from rhythm. It is time which produces 
rhythm. Time, in the most generic sense, is but 
the grouping of notes, and these groups will be 
ultimately reducible to groups of either twos or 
threes. These time-groups pulsate within the 
beautiful movement of music called rhythm, 
but are as ditinct from it as cause is from effect. 

It is the beautiful and swaying movement in 
melody called rhythm which gives life to a 
melody in music. Without rhythm, a melody 
is lifeless. With it, it becomes animated and 
living. 

A melody is but an ordered succession of 
notes, the substratum of the rhythm of music. 
We might say, analogically, that melody is the 
body sof music, but rhythm is its soul. 

Music therefore, apart from whether it is set 
to words or not, has its own rhythm, which is 
produced by time. 

As far as our present subject is concerned, 
music without words presents no difficulty. It is 
quite another story to tell, however, when we 
have music with words, for words being part of 
speech, have a very definite rhythm of their 
own. Now just as time in music produces the 
rhythm of music, so do the word-accents (prin- 
cipal and secondary) produce the rhythm of the 
words. The difficulty we are up against then 
when music and words come together is this, 
that we have two distinct kinds of rhythm at one 
and the same time; two distinct informing life- 
giving principles. Which is to predominate, the 
life of the melody or the life of the words? 
The difficulty may be stated in another way by 
asking this question: Is the music to be set to 
the words or are the words to be set to music? 
The answer to this pertinent question should 
determine our course of action. 





If we examine the old folk songs and the vast 
heritage of modal music which has come down 
to us from past ages, we shall notice that the 
music seems to spring out of the words them- 
selves. This music has in truth been brought 
into being by the words and not vice versa. 
The music is the child of the words. The words 
have in the true sense been set to music. I know, 
of course, that there are apparent exceptions, but 
these do not, I think, invalidate my assertion. 

The words have really been set to music when 
they determine the music, and they most perfect- 
ly determine the music when what is the life of 
the words dominates and determines the life of 
the music. Now the life of the words is the 
rhythm of the words, and the life of the music 
is the rhythm of the music. The cause of the 
rhythm of the words is the word-accents. The 
cause of the rhythm of the music is the time. 
For the rhythm of the words to determine the 
rhythm of the music, the word-accents must 
therefore determine the time. Time is the ee a 
ing of notes. If the notes are grouped regularly 
the rhythm produced will be measured rhythm 
but if the notes are grouped irregularly, the 
rhythm produced will be free rhythm. 

Now the rhythm of speech is free rhythm, 
(I’m not talking about poetry). Consequently 
if in setting words to music, we wish to do so 
perfectly, we must make the rhythm of the music 
like the rhythm of the words. We shall use 
free rhythm. In free rhythm alone are the time- 
groups determined, as to whether they should 
be groups of twos or threes, by the word-accents. 

In writing music in free rhythm, especially if 
it is pure unadulterated free rhythm, there will 
be so many changes of time, that the presence 
of time-bars will be rather a hindrance than a 
help. It is therefore preferable to dispense with 
time-bars, and write barless music. 

This may seem to some a novelty, to others a 
step backwards into barbarism, but in reality 
it is a step forward, because we are accepting 
the principles of true art, the canons of which 
dictate that the means should always be sub- 
servient to the end. 

Music is an art, and art is above all things 
orderly, but things are only orderly in so far 
as they are in accordance with right reason. 
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CURRENT COMMENTS 


MEXICO CITY 


Catholic Churches resumed services in the Federal 
District late in March. Due to the limited number of 
Priests authorized by law, crowds overflowed the various 


services. 


QUEBEC 


The Most Reverend Rodrique Villeneuve, Archbishop 
of Quebec was enthroned on March 27th, with elaborate 
ceremonies. 


SOLOTHURN, SWITZERLAND 
Bro. Ephrem Singenberger, O.W.C., a nephew of 


John Singenberger, is located in the Capuchin Monas- . 


tery, here, having charge of the music. A community 
of sixty Capuchins is resident at this Monastery and 
the music of John Singenberger has been frequently 
sung at services in the past. To have this music di- 
rected by a relative adds interest to the performances, 
and will prove to be of interest to America visitors, where 
Singenberger’s music is most popular, due to the long 
activity of the composer, in that country. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Richard Fritsch, the first conductor of the Riga 
Symphony Orchestra (Germany) and former conductor 
of the Holy Family Church, Montreal, and St. Louis 
de France Church, in the same city, has taken up resi- 
dence in this city. 


OSWEGO, OREGON 

Liturgical music is obligatory for all students at 
Marylhurst College, now in its second year. The col- 
lege is empowered to grant Bachelor of Music oy oom 
and it has a fine library of autographed music ks 
by modern composers. 


ERIE, PA. 


Under the direction of Miss Lucia Marti, a Men’s 
and Boy’s choir has been formed at St. Mary’s Church. 
The choir made its first appearance on Passion Sunday 
with a program of Gregorian music. The program was 
bem by request, on Palm Sunday. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Elmer Andrew Steffen, Diocesan Director of Music, 
reports marked improvement in the choice of masses 
and hymns rendered in the diocese on Easter Sunday. 
Easter Vespers, celebrated with all the solemnity and 
beauty of the Liturgy was sung at the Cathedral, with 
many choirmasters from neighboring towns in at- 
tendance. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Oratorio, Seven Last Words, by Dubois, was ren- 
dered by St. Stephen’s Church Choir, directed by Cecil 
Birder, with Mrs. Wanda Birder at the organ. 

In the church, Benediction was held, with the choir 
rendering, Perosi’s O Cor Jesu, the Gregorian Tantum 
Ergo, and Schubert’s Laudate Dominum. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


The choir of Marywood College, directed by Sister 
M. Lucretia, has adopted the Secunda Anthologia Vo- 
calis as a choir manual. Programs of this organization 
have frequently appeared in THE CAECILIA. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Choir directors, organists, music teachers and vocal- 
ists are given an opportunity to attend the Accredited 
Benedictine School of Gregorian Chant at St. Scholas- 
tica Academy, Chicago, June 26 to August 6. The 
school will be under the direction of Reverend Raymond 
Jules Balko, O.S.B., dean of the School of Music of 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa., who has made special 
studies in Gregorian music at Farnborough, Paris, 
Solesmes, Munich, Beuron, Vienna, Prague and Rome, 
The outline of the courses, for which two credits each 
will be allowed, is as follows: 

Course I. History of Plain Chant and the Motu 
Proprio. Notation. Rhythm. Accent and the Rhyth.- 
mic Points. 

The Eight Modes. Transposed Modes. Sight Read- 
ing. Vocal Exercises. Tonal Balance in Chant Choir. 
Study of the Masses for the Ecclesiastical Year. 

Psalmody. Vesper Service. Hymnody. 

Sequences. Hymns. Advanced Rhythmic Studies. 

—— Graduals. Accompaniments of the Proper and 
‘ommon. 


VATICAN CITY 


The schedule of Vatican ceremonies, during Holy 
Week, included the broadcasting of an Ave Maria, 
ee ary on the carillon of St. Peter’s Church, which was 
eard in the United States, at 12:45 P.M. (Eastern 
Standard Time) on Easter Sunday morning. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Francis Riley gave a splendid concert at Jordan 
Hall, on April 20th, singing a program of classic and 
standard favorites. Mr. Frank Mahler accompanied 
some of the numbers on the organ. Mr. Riley has long 
been a favorite in this city, although he is young in 
years. His fine presence, finished style, and beautiful 
voice always attract good audiences. Critical reviews 
were unanimously in his favor. 

The choir at St. Anthony’s Church, in Revere, under 
the direction of Mrs. Agnes Cassidy is rehearsi 
Perosi’s Missa Te Deum Laudamus, and this work will 
soon be heard for the first time in Revere. 

Solemn chanting of the Tenebrae took place in many 
churches of the diocese during Holy Week. The choir 
of St. John’s Seminary under the able direction of 
Arthur Hagen, was at the Cathedral as in former years. 
Services of the Three Hours Agony were held on Good 
Friday in almost all of the churches of the diocese. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


At the Cathedral on Easter, Bishop Fitzmaurice pub- 
licly expressed his thanks to Dr. M. Mauro-Cottone, for 
the fine music program rendered during Holy Week and 
on Easter. The detailed program appears in this issue, 
on another page. 


“We. recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood ”— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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How did Gregorian Chant Lose 
its Rhythm? 


By Rev. Lupwic Bonvin S.J. 


HEN speaking, even with documentary 
\X/ proofs, of the original Gregorian rhythm 


of different proportional note values, 

one often meets with the astonishment 
of the interlocutor and his objectiion: “ The 
daily and almost hourly use of the Gregorian 
chant in the churches and monasteries must have 
rendered the radical change from a measured 
execution to an execution with notes all equal 
in value really impossible.” 

However, against incontestable positive proofs, 
the difficulty of understanding and explaining 
the transition from rhythm to non-rhythm in 
Gregorian chant cannot be a sufficient reason 
for denying these testimonies; the rhythm 
measured by proportional longs and shorts 
existed before the 11th century, it ceased to 
exist after the 12th century. These are two facts 
equally well attested by reliable old authors. 
They obstinately remain historical facts. Then, 
two things must not be lost sight of in this 
strange matter: First, two centuries passed be- 
tween the epoch where Gregorian chant was 
everywhere musically rhythmized, and the one 
where we see it almost everywhere without 
rhythm, in equal notes. Two centuries are a 
long span of time, during which many changes 
may have occurred which perhaps are explained 
with difficulty eight centuries later. 

And, after all, the difficulty in our case is 
rather easily overcome. There is a second fact 
as certain as the first, which explains this great 
change: the introduction into Gregorian chant 
of the primitive polyphony, first of the dia- 
phony or organum, and later of the descant. 

How did this polyphony operate the change 
in question? Fr. A. Dechevrens S.J. in his great 
work: “Etudes de science musicale” and his 
“Voix de St. Gall” offers a convincing explana- 
tion according to the very testimony of the con- 
temporaneous authors. We reproduce here a 
part of his exposition. 

The diaphony or organum. was a simple 
two-part counterpoint of note against note. 
One voice sang the Gregorian melody, another 
voice sang to it the same melody a fourth lower, 
thus forming continuous fourth-parallels; later 
the organum developed into parallels of fifths 
and octaves. This was of course, a very crude 
polyphony, however a novelty pleasing to me- 
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dieval ears which, as yet, knew of no other better 
harmonies. 

Hucbald, in the 9th century, was the first to 
write its theory. The nine last chapters of his 
Musical Manual (Musica enchiriadis) and the 
second part of the Scholia are entirely devoted 
to this new form of music, “de Symphoniis. 
Though Huchald’s theoretical treatise on the 
diaphony in Gregorian chant is the oldest we 
know of, thep ractice was older, since we read 
in the Jnstituta Patrum the passage: “ac neu- 
manta dulci diaphonia symphoniace terminet.” 
It seems, therefore, that at first the liturgical 
choirs used diaphony only at the end of the 
antiphons and responsoria for the final neuma, 
whilst at the time of Hucbald they applied it to 
the whole piece. 

The diaphony was sung slowly, in equal or 
nearly equal notes, without heeding the differ- 
ences of rhythmic values. Hucbald himself re- 
veals to us this particularity of the diaphony. 
In the 13th chapter of the Manual, after an ex- 
ample of a diaphony in fourths, he says: “ If, 
two or several sing softly, well together and 
slowly, as is proper to this kind of singing, you 
will see that from this mixture of tones a pleas- 
ing harmony will result.” (J. G. Schmidt, 
Principal Texts of the Gregorian Authors Con- 
cerning Rhythm, page 7). 

In the second part of the Scholia, also refer- 
ring to the symphony in fourths, he repeats the 
same observation: ‘“ But executed softly and 
slowly, as is highly characteristic for this kind 
of singing, and rendered with careful concord- 
ance, the diaphony will prove of great sweet- 
ness.” Finally, in a fragment found by De 
Coussemaker and treating of the notation of a 
Gregorian melody in diaphony he adds the fol- 
lowing important remarks: “ We use here, it is 
true, dots and strokes which serve to differentiate 
short and long tones; but this kind of singing, 
as we have said, demands an execution so 
solemn and so slow that in it the rhythmical 
proportions (of the long and short notes) can 
scarcely be observed.” (loc-cit-ibid) 

This new way of singing by diaphony rapid- 
ly found favor in the churches; it possessed for 
that purpose two qualities which were apt to 
render it popular: its suavity and its relative 
facility. 
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Sweet and agreeable to medieval ears: Huc- 
bald, as we just said, affirms it and in terms 
which leave no doubt; and already the Instituia 
Patrum spoke of “dulci (sweet) diaphonia.” 
That it was also easy follows from the small 
number of very simple rules taught by the 
masters for its execution. These rules became 
more complicated later on but only as the dia- 
phony became descant and produced the system 
of proportional notation by ligatures, that is, in 
the 12th century. 

The most celebrated masters vie with each 
other in treating of it in their works, a Guido 
of Arezzo, a J. Cotton, etc. Evidently poly- 
phony was the fashion. 

As this is the case, it is not difficult to imagine 
the inevitable consequence of these customs in- 
troduced among the musicians. Hucbald tells 
it: This kind of music is so grave and slow 
that it renders the observance of the rhythmic 
proportions in the note values impossible, all 
notes having to be nearly equal and sung slow- 
ly, in order to leave to the concordance of the 
voices the sweetness of the consonances. The 
singers, therefore, accustomed themselves not 
to heed any more the puncti and virgae nor the 
other neumes which represented in the notation 
the rhythm of the melody. They finally forgot 
this signification of the neumes, and they stated 
as a principle that there is in the chant no dif- 
ference among the notes, but that every singer 
was free to utter them more or less rapidly, 
more or less slowly, at his pleasure. 


It is against these doctrines already far spread 
that the most celebrated of the masters after 
Guido of Arezzo, Berno, abbot of Reichenau, 
in the 11th century, protests: “In the neumes 
it is necessary to pay attentiion where a deter- 
mined short duration is to be measured out to 
the notes, where, on the contrary, a longer dura- 
tion must be given them, lest the singer might 
execute as fast and short what the authority of 
the masters has set down as long and drawn 
out. Nor should we listen to those who say 
that we have no reason whatever for making the 
durations of a correct rhythm now shorter, 
now longer in our singing — As proportional 
measuring and rhythmizing of sounds lie in the 
very nature of music, how should not the latter 
be filled with indignation, as it were, if you 
do not observe the legitimate duration of the 
time-values? ” (loc-cit. page 12) 

Vain efforts! Fashion was stronger than 
reason and authority. The chanters continued 
to sing in diaphony, and more and more neg- 





lected the original rhythm of the Gregorian 
melodies. 

Aribo, who lived about half a century after 
Berno, bemoans the ruin of the musical rythm 
in the Gregorian melodies and the triumph, on 
the contrary, of the diaphony and of the system 
of equal notes which is inherent in it. He had 
said that the note values are to be understood 
in the following way: if neume groups are equal 
and one of them has for instance, four notes, 
while the other group has only two, then these 
two notes must have a double duration. As con- 
firmation he had mentioned that in old codices 
certain letters are attached to the notes in order 
to indicate these different note values. In this 
connection he then adds: 


“Of old not only the composer, but also 
the singer took the greatest care to com- 
pose and to sing according to the laws of 
proportion. This attentive care, however, 
is long since dead, even buried.” 

Aribo tolls here the knell of the rhythm; but 
he does not only certify its death and burial, 
he also indicates the cause of the death: “ Now 
it suffices to devise something sweetly sounding 
(oliquid dulcisonum), while no heed is paid to 
the sweeter rhythmical proportions.” (loc-cit- 
page 13) 

This dulcisonum which alone then was sought 
for in the liturgical melodies, is certainly an 
allusion to the, in our case, deadly diaphony, 
which two centuries before Hucbald had called 
a “ suavem ex sonorum commitione concentum, 
a sweet mixture of tones.” 


As far as the end of the 11th century, the dia- 
phony was the only method of singing sym- 
phonically in use. But in the beginning of the 
12th century we see the descant appear in the 
theoretical works. 

The descant was a kind of florid counter- 
point, in which two or more melodies were 
associated, one of which, reserved to the tenor, 
was a theme of the Gregorian chant. In the 
organum or diaphony the added counterpoint 
as well as the liturgical chant moved parallel 
in equal notes; in the descant the florid counter- 
point moved in different proportionally meas- 
ured note-values, and the underlying plain- 
chant, on the contrary, in equal but measured 
notes, each note comprising three “instants” 
in the so-called perfect modes, and two “ in- 
stants” in the imperfect modes. Admitted in 
all the churches and considered as being alone 
capable of giving to the solemnities of the di- 
vine service the desired splendor, the descant 
accredited more and more the opinion that 
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plain-chant in itself has no rhythm, but that 
one can, at pleasure, give it any movement which 
seems convenient. 

One form especially of the descant contri- 
buted more than all the rest to the ruin of the 
ecclesiastical chant, because it became more 
popular and universal: the “ chant sur le livre” 
or improvised descant which got very common 
in Italy and subsisted in France even up to the 
18th century. The chant sur le livre consisted 
in this: Two chanters, sometimes three or four, 
placed themselves together before the gradual 
or antiphonary where the melodies of the plain 
chant were noted. One of the chanters (or sev- 
eral in unison) began to sing what was written 
in the book, taking care to give to each note a 
duration fixed and always equal; the second 
chanter, the dechanteur, improvised then on the 
plain-chant theme an accompaniment in florid 
counterpoint in which he unfolded all his talent 
and art. 

What the medieval authors taught us in this 
matter, the neume codices must have told and 
confirmed in their pages; a decadence of the 
rhythmical practice must have been reflected 
in their notation; especially as, according to 
Hucbald, Guido and later also Odington, the 
purpose of the neume notation was not to indi- 
cate the intervals, (which it could only very 
unadequately express,) but precisely the differ- 
ent rhythmical relations, especially of the note 
values. In fact the examination of the medieval 
musical codices shows an exact counterpart of 
the practical rhythmic events we have contem- 
plated together. The musical codices, from the 
10th century on, lose gradually all the ryth- 
mical signs and letters of which the neume 
codices of the golden age of the Gregorian 
chant offer such an abundance. 


The infatuation for the polyphony and the 
desuetude into which the original chant singing 
fell, made such progress that John Cotton, who 
lived but a little later than Aribo, declares that, 
fearing to weary his readers, he even dares not 
treat of the “other way of singing the chant, 
of the very beautiful metrical chants, called 
metric because of their resemblance to the 
verses, as indeed, they were, like metres, meas- 
ured according to fixed laws.” His readers then 
relished only the concordance and mixture of 
voices, plain-chant sung polyphonically. 

The authors who came after Cotton, one or 
two excepted, do not even know any longer that 
measured chants ever existed in the church. 
Rhythm had then become the heritage of the 
“figured music,” and from this the Gregorian 
chant, where, in subsequent centuries, it still 
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SUGGESTED 


Hymns for May Devotions 
559 Four Hymns to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary............ Fr. Koenen .15 
For choir of 2 sopranos and alto 
English and German words 
577 Three Hymns: Arranged for 
S.A.T.B. .....John Singenberger .15 
O Virgin Most Faithful . Kothe 
O Heart of Mary....L. C. Seydler 
Hail Holy Queen 
Martin Hiermeyer, O.S.B. 
650 Four Hymns for 
650 Four Hymns for S.A.T.B. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Tappert .20 
Hail Mary, Gate of Eden 
Virgin Most Beautiful 
Mater Amabilis 


For Month of June 

218x O Cor Jesu 

S.A.T.B. ........F. J. McDonough .12 
573 O Sacrum Cor Jesu 

|. ne J. Schweitzer .12 
549 Two Hymns to the Sacred Heart 

Eng. and Ger. words..J.J. Meyer .15 
582 Litany of the Sacred Heart 





BP WIN isscectascisecdendl M. Haller .15 
23 7 Hymns to the Sacred Heart 
2 voices. ................ Srs. of Mercy .15 


437 8 Hymns to the Sacred Heart 
2, 3 or 4 ves. ....J. Singenberger .35 


Ascension 
263 Ascendit Deus, S.A.T.B. 
Rev. J. E. Turner, 0.S.B. .15 
264 O Rex Gloriae 


For Dedication of a Church 
624 Coelestis Urbs Jerusalem 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Schrembs_ .15 
Available for S.A.T.B. or T.T.B.B. 
444x Te Deum. Chant alternated 
with harmonized phrases 
by John Singenberger .30 
170 Tu Es Petrus 
II sess consccetasene J. Faure .12 





McLAUGHLIN AND REILLY CO. 


100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
(National Headquarters for Catholic 
Church Music) 





was sung somewhat rhythmically, borrowed a 
few time-values arbitrarily applied. The ruin 
of the Gregorian rhythm was complete. Gre- 
gorian chant has become plain-chant. 
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Holy Week at St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 
Mundelein, [hnois 
Otto A. Singenberger, Choir Director 


Dominica in Palmis 
(Seminary Choir at Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago) 
. “Hosanna Filio David” ...................... Gregorian Chant 


. Responsorium: 
“Te monte Olivetti’ ......................./ Croce (1557-1609) 
sce ecastnuiaaseeel Gregorian Chant 


. “Pueri Hebraeorum” 
Arr. by Otto A. Singenberger 


Processio: 
“Cum Appropinquaret”... 
tds Sal heacereanel Gregorian C 


“Gloria Laus” 


eo Ne 


RI 555i. sapardeascécachanscomnaias Otto A. Singenberger 
5. Ad Missam 

Introitus: “Domine” ........................--.: Gregorian Chant 

Kyrie: (Missa in hon. S. Maria 





Re piece pores Otto A. Singenberger 

Graduale et Tractus................... John B. Singenberger 
(1848-1924) 

Passio D. N. J. C. sec. Mathaeum: 

Christus ...Rev. P. Borchardt 

NI So ots Slascenenecyuneeeeell Rev. C. Petty 

Synagoga ........ Rev. M. Kennedy 

Turba Arr. by C. Ett (1788-1847) 
Credo: (Missa in Hon. S. Maria 

ad Lacum) .. OB EaE, Otto A. Singenberger 
Offertorium: 

“Improperium” F. X. Witt (1834-1888) 


Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei..Otto A. Singenberger 
Communio: “Pater” Gregorian Chant 


FERIA IV MAJORIS HEBDOMADAE 
AT MUNDELEIN SEMINARY 
Tenebrae—8 P.M. 
NOCTURNUS PRIMUS: 
a) Antiphonae et Psalmi 
b) Prima lamentatio: 
D. Carolus Burke 
c) Responsorium: 
“In Monte Oliveti” ..Croce (1557-1609) 
d) Secundo Lamentatio: 
D. Franciscus Gilbride 
e) Responsorium: 
“Tristis est anima mea” ....... .....Gregorian Chant 
f) Tertia Lamentatio: .......comp. H. J. Gruender, S.J. 
g) Responsorium: 
1) Ecce vidimus eum ..................:..0c00000: 
2) “Vere languores” 


Gregorian Chant 


AD LAUDES: 
a) Seren et Psalmi ............. Gregorian Chant 
Ry OO SS ae comp. C. Neubaeur 
ce) ‘cnn factus est obediens” ....... comp. F. Witt 
(1834-1888) 
d) “Miserere” (arr. in falsi-bordoni) .............. Allegri 
FERIA V IN COENA DOMINI 
8 A.M. 
1. HORAE MINOBES ........0000000000000. Gregorian Chant 
2. AD MISSAM: 
a) Introitus: “Nos autem” ................ Gregorian Chant 
b) Kyrie (Missa de Angelis) ............ Gregorian Chant 
c) Gloria (Missa in hon. 
~ . See John B. Singenberger (1848-1924) 
ra 
“Christus factus est” ............ Fr. Witt (1834-1888) 
Oe I TIE :ssactecccenidssssieiaersnocdeie Gregorian Chant 


....Gregorian Chant 


f) Offertorium: “Dextera Domini” 


Motet: “Coenantibus illus” .................... M. Haller 
g) Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei: 
(Missa de angelis) ........................ Gregorian Chant 
3. PROCESSIO: 
BT NG Soo cccéisvesscersdcessbdcassrrnalecs Gregorian Chant 
4. AD VESPERAS: 
Antiphonae et Psalmi .......................... Gregorian Chant 
FERIA VI IN PARASCEVE 
7:45 A.M. 
1, HORAE MINORES ..................0.....-.- Gregorian Chant 
2. AD MISSAM PRAESANCTIFICATORUM: 
a) Tractus: “Eripe me Domine” ........ Gregorian Chant 
b) Passio D. N. J. C. sec. Joannem 
aR. R. D. Paul us Borchardt 
MI sc scsscchaaiactescdaet’neae R. D. Carolus Petty 
TI, S508 ccdagaccscoceeoal R. P. Mauritius Kennedy 
ae comp. C. Ett (1788-1847) 
c) Improperia ...G. P. da Palestrina (1525-1594) 
pa enna Gregorian Chant 
SABBATO SANCTO 
6:30 A.M. 
lL. HORAE MINORES\ ............................ Gregorian Chant 
2. BENEDICTIO CEREI:— 
Praeconium Paschale: “Exultet” 
3. TRACTUS ET LITANIAE .............. Gregorian Chant 
4. AD MISSAM: 
Net Se hcl js cesta ce cbeennciceas Gregorian Chant 
Gloria (from Messe en Sol) ............:ccccccsceseeeee Dubois 
Alleluia, Confitemini, Laudate ........... Gregorian Chant 
Sanctus, Benedictus (Messe en Sol) ................ Dubois 
Communio: 
Motet: “O esca viatorum” .................... Jsaak (1493) 
5. AD VESPERAS: 
Antiphona, “alleluia” 
et Psalmus “Laudate” .................... Gregorian Chant 
Magnificat (falsi-bordoni) ..................0.0.0..... J. J. Meyer 


DOMINICA RESURRECTIONIS 


“Vint AQGUAM™ .........;...... Arr. by John B. Pa ang 

“INTROITUS: “Resurrexi” 

KYRIE, GLORIA, CREDO, SANCTUS, BENEDICTUS 
ET AGNUS DEI— 


(Missa in hon. S. Gregorii) ... John B. Singenberger 


GRADUALE: “Haec dies” .................... te Ravenello 
SEQUENTIA: “Victimae Paschali” ....Gregorian Chant 
OFFERTORIUM: 

UID: HII osc... sesccaissnersescee John B. Singenberger 
COMMUNIO: “Pascha Nostrum” ........ Gregorian Chant 


ALLELUJA 

(from “The Messiah”’)........ George Frederick Haendel 
VESPERS: 

pense RI III cnescnsccsesecsesioane Gregorian aus 


ORE I ne al acai Ravanello 

PT I oii clisticsancsinecscercsate Gregorian Chant 
AD BENEDICTIONEM: 

“Tem, Tpmbene: Wetemosial™ ................c.ceccsssccssscsnecs B. Kothe 

OI 650s secsasecksccancsaacsndinanncs H. Oberhoffer 
RECESSIONAL: 

“Alleluia, O filii et filiae” .................... Gregorian Chant 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood ”— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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PROGRAMS 


The programs listed below, provide choirmasters with a view as to what other 
choirs use, and in many cases furnish suggestions of suitable material, 


Holy Week at ™_ Cathedral 
( 
Dr. names Mauro-Cottone, Organist and Choirmaster 
ALM SUNDAY, MARCH 20 
= oo A.M. 

Processional: Vexilla R 
Blessing of the Palms i _* Mt. Rev. Edmund J. 

Fitz Maurice, D.D. 
Hosanna Filio David 
In monte Oliveti 
Sanctus 
Procession 
Mass: Regina Pacis, Montani Proper of the 

Mass Gregorian 
Organ Postlude: St. Anne’s Fugue (5 voices) ........ Bach 


————_ _— 
Organ Prelude: a LN RR rn ee Foe Max Reger 
Rosary and Benediction 
Organ Postlude: Fugue in G Minor .................0.00004 Bach 
EVENING SERVICE 
7.45 P.M. 


Closing of the Men’s Retreat 
MAUNDY THURSDAY, MARCH 25 
10.30 A.M. 
Solemn Pontifical Mass by the Mt. Rev. Bishop 


assisted by the Priests of the Diocese 
Processional: Vexilla Regis .................:::c000 Gregorian 
Mass: Kyrie: and) Gloria: ...................-c.cecccecerscocecssosees Perosi 
Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei ........................ Gregorian 


Procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
Pange Lingua 
Blessing of the Holy Oils 

NN EE RE aoe ees eee oae Gregorian 
Proper of the Mass ...Gregorian 


EVENING SERVICE # 


7.4 
Sermon by the Rev. John . ete S.J. 
Music: Gregorian 
GOOD FRIDAY, MARCH 26 
8:00 A.M. 


Mass of the Presanctified 

Celebrant: Rt. Rev. John J. Dougherty 

MMII 2202 .t Stel ates ascot ngtreamtaccoeetateamea Gregorian 
The Passion of Our Lord 

Popule Meus 

Crux Fidelis 

Dulce Lignum 

Pange Lingua 

Vexilla Regis 

Adoration of the Holy Cross 


THE DEVOTION OF THE THREE HOURS 
12.00 Noon 
Preacher: the Rev. John P. Smith, S.J. 
(All the motets in latin by MAURO-COTTONE) 
O vos omnes 
O come and mourn with me ................ Cathedral Hymnal 
Ecce lignum Crucis 
Now my Soul, Thy Voice Upraising...Cathedral Hymnal 
O Crux Ave Spes unica 
eS |” SR Sesaercearene Cathedral Hymnal 
Stabat justa Crucem 
By the Cross her station keeping ........ Cathedral Hymnal 
Tenebrae factae sunt 
NS REESE ee Oarees Store eNO ec Gregorian 
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Improperium expectavit 


By SN I sia cciiitciconssndocaccecttscinecionel Cathedral Hymnal 
Crux Fedelis inter omnes 

Jesus ever ony | NS pean vane Cathedral Hymnal 
Recessit Pastor Noster 

Jesu, As Though Thyself Wert Here ................ Cathedral 


Adoramus Te Christe 
O Faithful Cross 


a ia 


Sermon by the Rev. Joka J. Ormsby, S.J. 
Music: Gregorian 
eae” — 
00 A.M. 


Blessing of the new Pa 
Blessing of the Paschal Candle 
Prophecies 
Blessing of the Baptismal Font 
Litany of the Saints 
Solemn Mass 
Celebrant: Rev. William C. Shevland 
NS Bifasdaseass cinicosaectabinscincdccruannaeineinaae Gregorian 
Gloria 
Sanctus 
—— 
Agnus D: 
Organ Postlade: Alleluia on the 
emma: TUMUIR pcos avoniacnonsvissonccsete eect Mauro-Cottone 
EASTER — 
11.00 A 
Solemn Pontifical Mass and Penal Blessing 
Celebrant: the Mt. Rev. Edmond J. Fitz Maurice, D.D. 
Sermon by the Rev. John P. Smith, S.J. 


Koppel 


Organ Prelude: Sonata in D 

CHRRaR: NOD ono mcr ccccccacxatooamsls Enrico Bossi 
Processional: Christ is risen ................ Cathedral Hymnal 
Mass “Choralis” ...... Licinio Refice 





(Three parts male choir and unison Boys choir) — 
Pinogyet: of! thie: BINO6s ao. .ccsescsiacscscesoesntepncperseel 








Offertory: Christus Resurrexit (choir) .. —— 
Organ Postlude: Te Deum Laudamu.e............ Max Reger 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross 
Boston 
10.00 A.M. 

Solemn Pontifical Mass 
Prelude, “Toccata and Fugue” .....................sssssssssssses Bach 
| eR RRS. Reece a ome ubois. 
Processional, “Easter Hymn” ............ Cardinal O’Connell 
pT CATE DEMIS PIES ere AMP eS Tozer 
Kyrie and Gloria, Paschali Tempore .............. Gregorian 
ON ose Se a ee Tozer 
ERR IR SE Gregorian 
NE cc ci oceania Tozer 
Terra Tremuit (sextet) ............:cccseseee Carlo Carturan 

Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei 

Pmt: TAO asa cscesassscesecosnasenseciescosied Gregorian 
I ne Tozer 
“GD; Geren: Cideaviwee nn... csscsonsicscchassostsoscastead Remondi 
Recessional: 

“Sacris Solemnis” 

“Haec Dies” 
Tatts. “UN ii oo Vierne 


Large chorus of men and boys. 
Philip Ferraro, organist and choirmaster. 
Continued on page 173) 


Cardinal Mundelein. 
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SUGGESTED 


Secular and Sacred Music for 
Coming Occasions 


Most Popular Choruses 
For Commencements 





MISSA MATER SALVATORIS SECULAR 
Awake ’Tis Ruddy Morn 
By Rev. P. E. Arensberg DIS fied incaiicindscied George Veazie .12 

This recent work appears on the new St. are? eed SS et ae 
Gregory White List as Approved, and it is with ay ge thy es a. <2 
pleasure that we make known the opinion of SATB P vs | Siulis Maiti ae 
Dom Hugle 0.S.B., concerning it: - : 

Anthem of the Free 
“The Kyrie is a beautiful supplication, straight- I i isacscensgiscuccn Walter Keller .10 
forward, compact, in effective close setting of Baur Cancun 

arts. The Gloria presents some rhythmic de- 2 and 3 ves...... Ludwig Bonvin S.J. .12 
ays—in the first sentence only, owing to the || Boat Song, S.AATB. Lohr .10 
much faster movement of theme employed, such ’ 
as we have been singing for the past forty years. SACRED 
Of course you are at liberty to interpret diff- Lord God Our Father 
erently—all the rest comes out in good joyous, | J. S. Bach-Browne .15 
worshipful mood. Veni Jesu (Bless Our Land) 

The Credo is resourceful in thematic work and S.A. . | een Cherubini-Browne .12 
rhythmic variations. The herald announcements “—<. on the Father Gounod .12 
in the Et Resurrexit, remind me of Anton Bruck- L r Go q “or “sc pmaanaatay unoe . 
ner; the Tuba Apostolica is employed with full °S ATB - 8 M. Z. Beaulieu 15 
right. . , ; Hymn of Praise and Thanks 

Sanctus begins well, Benedictus is sweet, and S.S.A i al 
the Agnus Dei is richly colored by chromatics. Laughing Song, S ep Abt .08 
It must be rendered very smoothly to keep it a. Goiniien Angels eA, CaN ; 
from becoming restless.” Fs || Spates R. Schumann _ .08 

Father Arensberg is one of our present day My Mother Dear 
American Priest-Composers, and he is possessed | ARTS C. Attenhofer .08 
of an easy agreeable and devout style of com- Sit Nomen Domini 2 
position. His dedication to the “Mater Salva- Solo and S.A.T.B. ............Cagliero 12 
toris” is particularly appropriate for this month, 250 Ave Maria ................. Arcadelt .12 
and we recommend this work to the attention of Mixed or Male voices 
choirmasters interested in modern American 413 Ave Maria 
compositions. | 7 eee Sr. Cecilia Clare .12 

The music follows on succeeding pages. 454 Ave Maria sstdpancod Brozig-Bonvin 12 

Solo and S.A.T.B or S.S.A. 
556x Ave Maria, S.A.B....J.M. Raker .15 
HAIL! OUR ALMA MATER 56 Ave Maria ................ Franz Witt .12 

Inserted this month is the new unison chorus McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 

written expressly for Catholic Schools, by a 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Dominican Sister. It is short, and easily 
learned and will be found most effective on 
graduation programs. The music will be found 
on pages 162 and 163. — 


(Notional Headquarters for Catholic 
Church Music) 
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By Leo P. 


HERE was no need for the critic of my 

article on modern church musicians to 

MY, excuse himself for speaking of a Pope 

John XII instead of John XXII, for I 

had already excused him when I wrote: “the 

typographer may be guilty of the slip”. Hence 

the inference, in this case, that I wanted to call 

my readers’ attention to his “total ignorance of 

matters pertaining to church history” was with- 
out foundation in fact. 

My copyist’s involuntary omission of the word 
“melodic” in the quotation of the paragraph 
under discussion is not worth half of the fuss 
made over it. It had no bearing whatever on 
the argumentation at hand. ‘The controverted 
point was not of a “melodic” nature, but one of 
“perfect consonances”, therefore of plain har- 
mony, even if argued on a “melodic basis”. 
There is no factual proof in the whole science 
of harmony, counterpoint and composition that 
a piece of music, having a “melodic basis” 
should be harmonized with “perfect conso- 
nances”. Thus calling the attention of one’s 
readers to this omission could not have been 
prompted by any desire to further musical 
understanding. 

The author of the article—Modern Musical 
Devices in Church Compositions—mistook con- 
sonant triads for “perfect consonances”, as 
though he had never heard of the difference be- 
tween them nor of the classification of plain 
intervals and chords according to their intrinsic 
characteristics. I was obliging enough to give 
him the benefit of the doubt and discussed his 
assertions according to what I perceived he 
meant and not what he said. 

He retorts now with all sorts of explanations 
which, far from elucidating his article, make it 
more obscure and inconclusive and his whole 
case the worse for them. Two things stood out 
clearly in his original article. The first, a piti- 
ful effort to enlist the great Palestrina as a 
pioneer in the use of modern musical devices 
in church music compositions, which I have 
proven to be utterly futile. This to be sure was 
not the first attempt made by modern musicians 
to drag the name of Palestrina into their own 
arena; but they will never succeed, for facts 
have a way of being very stubborn. 

The other point, also quite clear, was the en- 
deavor to discredit Haendel’s style in the eyes 
of modern composers with such a belittling ex- 
pression as: “ONLY the material of the Han- 


MODERN CHURCH MUSICIANS 


MANZETTI 


delian period”, which, put in contraposition to 
that of Palestrina, could only be interpreted as 
unworthy of the attention of modern musicians 
and in the sense of merely consonant triads 
wrongly referred to as “perfect consonances”. 
This assertion, of course, was nothing but a par- 
turition of an uninformed musical mind. It 
made no difference to him if the DE FACTO 
technique of both styles ran the very opposite 
to his estimation of them. The juggler had thus 
to be told that he had gotten his goblets mixed, 
for, as far as consonant triads and modern mu- 
sical devices are concerned, he should have put 
Haendel in the place of Palestrina and vice 
versa, comparison or no comparison. For a 
music critic bent on teaching others such a blun- 
der was unpardonable. This I pertinently called 
reading the history of music backward, and it is. 

He spoke also of some writers of articles, 
“who would have present day’ composers use 
ONLY the material of the Handelian period”. 
Here I was and still am at a loss to figure out 
first by what queer association of ideas some 
modern critics consider Haendel’s music, which 
displays by far more dissonances and modern 
devices than Palestrina’s, unsatisfactory and in- 
sufficient; then how writers of articles, even the 
most conservative, could be accused of wanting 
present day composers of church music to “use 
only the material of the Handelian period”, as 
if they themselves did not know the difference 
between the musical material of both. I my- 
self have been in the field of the restoration of 
church music for over forty years. I have read 
practically everything written on the subject and 
have always had my ear riveted to the ground 
to catch the slightest oscillation of musical prog- 
ress or regress; yet, I must confess, I never came 
across any writing that could be interpreted as 
singling out Haendel’s style as a pattern of 
church music. Surely the Motu Proprio does 
no such thing. In the expression of the Ponti- 
fical document, the Gregorian Chant is the su- 
preme model and “writers of articles”, as above 
mentioned, have no desire whatever to follow 
or promote any other model. To say the con- 
trary is to fish in the air or mistake bladders 
for lanterns. 

My contradictor called Palestrina’s music 
“magnificent and masterly” in opposition to that 
of Haendel, which he slighted and dismissed as, 
“ONLY the material of the Handelian period”. 
Even if we understand the word “ONLY” as 
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meaning the use of Haendel’s material to the 
exclusion of all others, it was as plain as day 
that he advocated some other style, which in his 
mind should have been different and superior, 
thus he implicitly established a comparison, 
otherwise to advocate a like style would have 
been perfect nonsense. Now, would any gram- 
marian, rhetorician, logician or philosopher, 
after it had been unequivocally pointed out to 
him that he had said all the above in as many 
words and in the same paragraph, still deny 
that he had made any distinction at all between 
the musical material of Palestrina and that of 
Haendel, simply because he never thought he 
made one or had no intention of doing so? Ob- 
viously our critic does not seem to realize that 
a comparison truly exists, either expressed or 
in the mind, as soon as a difference is drawn 
between two things; yet any dictionary would 
have posted him on the matter. Furthermore, 
can he deny that the main object of his first 
article—Modern Musical Devices in Church 
Compositions—was to encourage present day 
composers in the use of modern devices, hence to 
emulate Palestrina’s style rather than that of 
Haendel, on the erroneous assumption, of course, 
that the former was different, in a way better 
and more MODERN in its musical material, con- 
sequently more “magnificent and masterly” than 
“only the material of the Handelian period”? 
Therefore the comparison is undeniable and I 
have not blundered in the least in taking such 
words at their face value when I showed him 
the fallacy of both his false premise and il- 
logical conclusion. Nor did I err or waste my 
time figuring out for him and for my readers, 
in black and white, the harmonic material found 
in both styles. I knew very well that this would 
give him more: annoyance than its computation 
caused me. 

On the other hand, we were told in the very 
next line that “had Palestrina worked on this 
same basis and followed the advice contained in 
the Constitution of Pope John XXII, he would 
have written perfect consonances to given mel- 
odies and we would never have heard of his mag- 
nificent “Missa Papae Marcelli” or his masterly 
“Tenebrae Factae Sunt”. The expression “this 
same basis” had no clear antecedent; it was, to 
say the least, ambiguous. It could have meant 
the “melodic basis” of a popular song or any 
other theme and again the “material of the Han- 
delian period”. 

If it referred to a “melodic basis” then the 
author contradicted himself, for he said that 
Palestrina did use “a popular song of the day 
as a melodic basis of a mass”; yet every musi- 
cian knows that the mass itself was not written 


with but “perfect consonances”. Do modern 
musicians even have to be told that Palestrina, 
as well as all the polyphonic masters, always 
worked on a “melodic basis’, that is, on a theme 
of the composer’s own invention or taken from 
some other source as the ecclesiastical chant or 
a “popular song of the day”? There is no poly- 

. . . . 66. iy owe 
phonic music possible without a “melodic basis”, 
for the term does not apply to music built on 


.an “harmonic basis”. But despite the assurance 


that he would have done so had he worked (he 
did work) on this same basis, the Prince of 
Music never wrote “perfect consonances to given 
melodies.” So this supposition was unrealis- 
able, hence gratuitous. 


The hypothesis also that he would have written 
“perfect consonances to given melodies” had he 
used “only the material of the Handelian period” 
would prove still more irrational, for Haendel 
used less consonant triads than Palestrina and 
besides wrote indiscriminately in both the poly- 
phonic and homophonic styles of music. So if 
the “same basis” had no reference to the style 
of Haendel why bring this in in the same para- 
graph and in the same line of thought? Here 
it was necessary for me to compare both styles 
to show my critic the fatuity of this supposition. 

But now we are advised with great emphasis 
that had Palestrina “gone backward and em- 
ployed the material in use two hundred years 
previous to his time, he would have written per- 
fect consonances to given melodies”. This new 
version is not warranted by the expression “this 
same basis” which, in common parlance, would 
refer to something stated before and not after. 
The phrase, therefore, in view of this new inter- 
pretation vouchsafed by the author, is now made 
clearly unintelligible because ungrammatical. 
But let us be kind and follow him in this also. 
Palestrina did go backward, not only two hun- 
dred years, but many centuries more indeed, as 
far as the question under discussion is concerned. 
History puts his name in the list of those great 
church musicians of the past, Clement of Alex- 
andria, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory and Guido 
d’Arezzo whose names have become household 
words for discarding, as devoid of religious 
meaning, all chromatism and enharmonic ele- 
ments that had intermittently crept into the 
music of the liturgy at the hand of unconscious 
musicians. Did he, for so much going back- 
ward, write “perfect consonances to given mel- 
odies”? Not at all as every musician knows. 

Our objector, however, makes it plain now 
that his supposition of what Palestrina would 
have written had he “followed the advice con- 
tained in the Constitution of Pope John XXII” 
was the gist of his comparison. This posthu- 
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mous affirmation, again, provides no better foot- 
ing than his denial of the other comparison, for 
the simple reason that Pope John did not, as a 
matter of fact, advocate the absolute use of 
“perfect consonances”, as I shall now prove. 
Also, had not the exact meaning of the musical 
terminology used by Pope John been stranger 
to our critic, he would have spared himself the 
humiliation of stumbling over it. 

Guido d’Arezzo, who lived four centuries be- 
fore the time of John XXII and was the first, 
in the known history of music, to “superpose 
certain intervals upon the ecclesiastical chant”, 
did not adhere to any such principle or rule as 
the Constitution of Pope John is falsely _sup- 
posed to demand of the musicians of his time, 
namely, to employ but “perfect consonances”. 
Guido had a Gregorian melody repeated at the 
distance of a fourth or a fifth. Now the interval 
of a fourth, which Pope John referred to as a 
consonance and also commendable, is not, by 
any stretch of the imagination, a “perfect con- 
sonance”. It is not even an imperfect conso- 
nance. It is a perfect DISSONANCE. Appar- 
ently Guido did not give a snap if the interval 
between the Gregorian melody as a “melodic 
basis” and its superposed reproduction was a 
consonance or a dissonance. It is practically 
certain that he did not know the difference. As 
far as we can fathom, the interval was most 
likely dictated by the range of the voices at 
hand. Now, had my critic turned to any known 
treatise of harmony or counterpoint, he would 
have found out that the fourth is a plain disso- 
nance. Any second inversion of a triad, called 
the fourth-sixth chord on account of its basic 
fourth, has always been considered such in strict 
counterpoint and employed even more sparing- 
ly than any other dissonance. Also had he given 
any intelligent thought to the harmonic mate- 
rial resulting from concomitant melodies in 
polyphonic music, it would have convinced him 
that the very dissonant character of the fourth 
in the fourth-sixth triad was the chief reason 
for its scanty employment therein. Polyphonic 
masters used it principally as a preparation, in 
a legato form, for the coming of the all im- 
portant cadential dominant triad before the last 
tonic chord at the end of a period. In fact this 
fourth-sixth triad, which is here the second in- 
version of the tonic chord, did not at that time 
assume the nature of a chord at all as it wrongly 
does in modern music, but simply that of a 
double suspension, the fourth and sixth notes 
of which naturally resolve into the third and 
fifth of the dominant chord. Its root, already 
doubled with the simultaneous -suspensions, was 
thus but a note anticipated from the dominant 


chord. 
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No one, however, will blame the early Gre- 
gorianists for showing such poor judgment in 
the science of harmony. If they were unexcelled 
masters in the art of writing melodies, they were 
mere beginners in the new business of putting 
sounds and melodies together. They were just 
trying their hand at the new fad that had struck 
their fancy and it is sheer nonsense to believe 
that they fully understood the harmonic results 
so attained. It is also sheer nonsense for mod- 
ern musicians to try to imitate their very crude 
experiments. Because the oil lamp was a re- 
mote predecessor of the electric bulb and 
pleased our forefathers, is no reason why we 
should go back to it and expaciate on its dazzl- 
ing splendor. To all appearances the early 
discantors, as well as the Gregorianists of old, 
did not know the difference between consonances 
and dissonances, to say nothing of perfect and 
imperfect consonances. If they had known it, 
they certainly could never have stood the tedium 
of an unrelenting succession of basic dissonant 
fourths or even the dull bareness of mere con- 
secutive fifths, note against note, during the sing- 
ing of an entire Gregorian piece. 

Nor will I take Pope John to task for calling a 
fourth a consonance. Musicians of his time used 
the term consonance to denote any concomitant 
sounds, no matter if dissonant or consonant. 
But what shall we say of certain music scribes 
of to-day, who, after nine centuries of progress 
in the science of harmony and its terminology, 
still mistake consonant triads, the perfect dis- 
sonance of the fourth and “others of this nature” 
for “perfect consonances”? Even Pope John 
did not call any of them perfect. Fortunately 
there are other musicians, who are sufficiently 
grounded in the development of theory in music 
to understand its terminology according to the 
different epochs of its formation. They will 
think as I do that discantors and diaphonists, 
for centuries after the time of Guido d’Arezzo, 
called consonances, as Pope John did, any si- 
multaneous sounds regardless of their agreeable 
or disagreeable character. Their terminology in 
this particular instance, as in others, was more 
accurate than ours, for the word consonance, ac- 
cording to its Latin etymology, simply meant 
“sounding together”, without any intimation as 
to the pleasant or unpleasant effect on the ear. 
Now-a-days we call consonant only notes that 
sound agreeably together and dissonant only 
those sounding diagreeably together. It is 
to the credit of the polyphonic masters if the 
acoustical nature of harmonic intervals through 
the sense of hearing has come down to us in 
its determination of harmonious or cacophonous 
simultaneity. Its scientific status, however, in 
the realm of physical and arithmetical laws. as 
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a basic explanation of their more or less plea- 
sant audition, was discovered only in the eight- 
eenth century by Rameau (1683-1764), Tartini 
(1692-1770) and d’Alembert (1717-1783). 
Their discovery was later corroborated by the 
phonetic experiments of the German physiologist 
and physicist Helmholtz in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Now Pope John XXII speaks of the fifth and 
the octave as consonances: but since they are 
the only perfect consonances in existence in the 
apanage of harmony, the mention of a fourth, 
which is plain dissonance, and “others of this 
nature” can only be taken to mean dissonances 
as well as imperfect consonances according to 
our modern parlance. Thus the imperturbably 
woven fabric of the clause “had Palestrina 
worked on this same basis and followed the ad- 
vice contained in the Constitution of Pope John 
XXII, he would have written perfect conso- 
nances to given melodies” falls into shreds. So 
it may be truly said that Palestrina did follow 
the advice contained in Pope John’s Constitu- 
tion, yet he never wrote “perfect consonances 
to given melodies”. Thus also to the petulant 
query: “can it be that they are not perfect con- 
sonances?” I reply:—It can be, for they are not 
all perfect consonances. Explicitly and im- 
plicitly, Pope John, in his own way, makes no 
distinction, he advocates perfect and imperfect 
consonances and dissonances. 

There was no need either of reminding me 
that I could find the Constitution of Pope John 
in the White List of the Society of St. Gregory, 
for I was instrumental in having it put there. 
A copy of it is in my possession, although out of 
sight when I wrote my article. Indeed, should 
it be necessary to state that I was one of the 
founders of the Society, its First Vice-President 
and chairman of the Committee for examining 
music from its very beginning? In that capacity 
I requested the Rev. John M. Petter, S.T.B. then 
one of its Vice-Presidents and now its President, 
to kindly take charge of the material make up 
of the White List and suggested that it should 
be prefaced with all the decrees of disciplinary, 
religious and artistic import to church music 
emanating from the Holy See. Before the List 
was published, however, I severed my connec- 
tions with the Society for reasons then made 
public. I had, nevertheless, studied the con- 
tents of Pope John’s Constitution among other 
decrees of the Holy See, over thirty years ago, 
but I had never reached the conclusion that it 
advocated the absolute use of “perfect conso- 
nances”. 

Mutilated truths are never cold facts. Like 
“a little learning” they are rather dangerous 
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and misleading. So is the excerpt from the 
Motu Proprio of Pius X concerning the ad- 
mission of modern church music in liturgical 
functions when quoted all by itself. This much 
heralded excerpt, put forward with great em- 
phasis by modern musicians, does not represent 
a tenth of what Pope Pius had to say in regard 
to modern church music. In the light of what 
follows it represented, in the Pope’s mind, but 
a very general declaration and nothing more. 
No doubt modern musicians like to draw this 
from their bag of little tricks, while they utter- 
ly fail to exhibit the all important and explicit 
clauses in which Pope Pius explains by what 
criterian modern music should be judged to 
bear the stamp of true church music. He says 
very pertinently that the “Gregorian Chant has 
always been regarded as the supreme model of 
sacred music” after which modern music must 
be PATTERNED in order to be legitimate in 
“liturgical functions”. Moreover, that no one 
may misunderstand his words, the saintly Pon- 
tiff specifies in what particulars the Chant has 
to be taken as the “supreme model”. Indeed, 
he goes into details when he writes: “the more 
a composition for church APPROACHES in its 
MOVEMENT, INSPIRATION and SAVOR the 
Gregorian form, the more sacred and liturgical 
it becomes; and the more out of harmony it is 
with that supreme model, the less worthy it is 
of the temple”. Now this clause gives the lie 
to the oft repeated assurance of modern musi- 
cians that “there is no prohibition of any speci- 
fic harmonic or melodic device”. If modern 
musicians do not know of what specific modal, 
rhythmic and melodic devices the Gregorian is 
made up, and what the characteristics of its 
movement, inspiration and savor are, then they 
certainly are not prepared to discuss modern 
church music according to the provisions of the 
Motu Proprio, for they apparently talk about 
what they have never studied. For their edi- 
fication I submit a personal letter from the pen 


‘of one who knew, not only what is contained in 


the Chant, but also in the Motu Proprio itself, 
since he was the very priest musician who pre- 
pared, nay, wrote for Pope Pius X the famous 
Pontifical document on church music and be- 
sides founded the Pontifical High School of 
Church Music in Rome. He wrote to me as 
follows, as early as the year 1904, a few months 

after the publication of the Motu Proprio:— 
Rome, 24, Via Ripetta, 
February 27th, 1904. 

My dear Maestro: 

I have your note of February 2nd and hasten 
to explain the rule of the Motu Proprio in re- 
gard to modern compositions. To “approach 
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the supreme model”, a condition requisite for 
its acceptance in church functions, modern mu- 
sic must imitate the sober and fluent movement 
of the Gregorian rhythm, the intellectual art- 
form of its melodic structure, that has so much 
to do with its inspiration, and especially its 
pure diatonic savor. I hope this will prove 
clear enough and you may use my name. I am 
ai your service for any further dilucidation you 
may think necessary for me to give. My best 
wishes for your health and success in the promo- 
tion of true church music, I am, 
Cordially yours in the Lord, 
(signed) Angelo De Santi, S.J. 
This certainly goes against the grain of cer- 
tain modern church musicians who show no re- 
gard whatever for the sober and fluent move- 
ment, the intellectual art-form of melodic de- 
signs and the diatonic savor of the Chant of 
St. Gregory. Thus it becomes very plain that 
the substantial and definite rules of the Motu 
Proprio are the least and last of their worries. 
General pronunciamentos seem to form a loop 
hole for them to do as they please. The Pon- 
tifical document is to them what the Bible is to 
many of our modern religionists; they swear by 
it as long as it coincides with their views, but 
as soon as it goes against their grain they drop 
it and go back to their pet opinions and private 
judgment. Another music scribe writes, as 
seriously as a pondit, that the “Motu Proprio 
recommends the use of Gregorian themes as leit- 
motives in modern compositions”. (Catholic 
Choirmaster, No. 2, Page 52, 1930.) Of course 
there is no such specific indication expressed 
in the Motu Proprio, nor any word that could 
be censtrued as a recommendation to use Cre- 
gorian themes as “leit-motives”. It is no doubt 
laudable and just fine to make use of diatonic 
Gregorian themes when they are placed in the 
proper modal and harmonic environment that 
approaches the supreme model from which they 
spring. But when they find themselves brewing 
in a sauce-piquante of all sorts of discords, 
“chromatic notes and daring skips” that are 
miles away from the real movement, inspiration 
and savor of the Chant, they certainly must feel 
as though they had fallen into the devil’s sauce. 
Do modern musicians really believe that by add- 
ing a few drops of old wine to the new they can 
make the mixture taste like old wine? In truth, 
the early polyphonic masters borrowed themes 
from popular songs, but they were well enough 
versed in the musical factors of religious emo- 
tions to make their melodic and harmonic ar- 
rangements sound like real church music; con- 
trariwise, some of our modern church com- 
posers employ Gregorian themes and their ad- 
mixture of notes savors of secular music. 


Now no less a musician than Robert Schumann 
comes to our defense at the hand of our good- 
natured opponent. A quotation of his is hap- 
pily brought into the controversy. “Criticism”, 
says he, “always lags behind, unless it emanates 
from creative minds”. To be sure, worthwhile 
criticisms have been put forward by musicians 
in the street with but plain horse sense to their 
credit. On the other hand, criticisms that lag 
behind have unfortunately emanated from cre- 
ative minds as well. The history of all arts, 
music especially, is replete with such paradoxes. 


Be that as it may, if criticisms emanating from 
creative minds do not lag behind, then the opin- 
ion of Clement of Alexandria, St. Ambrose, St. 
Gregory, Guido d’Arezzo and Palestrina on 
chromatism, altered notes and the like, which 
they scrupulously discarded, is certainly worth 
consideration, for they were and still are the 
greatest of all creative minds in the annals of 
church music. Following in their footsteps, 
therefore, we march towards progress and thus 
are in full accord with Schumann’s quotation. 


But what shall we think of our paladin of 
modern devices, who himself, contrary to Shu- 
mann’s advice, utterly disregards it together with 
the opinion of the greatest “creative minds” in 
the history of church music? He inadvertently 
confesses that he “strengthens his belief in the 
composers of today in their use of altered 
chords” which these great men rejected. What 
poor logic! He preaches to others what he him- 
self boasts he does not practise. Are we not 
therefore entitled to remind him of old Latin 
saying: “Physician, heal thyself”? 

So much again for cold facts. 


To be continued. 
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The Liturgical Year 
(Continued from Page 140) 


resented by the “dominant” (fifth tone of the 
scale), which is the crowning element in har- 
mony, the tone that imparts a peculiar joy and 
brightness.—The octave fittingly represents all 
creation: it is not necessary( because it is con- 
tained in the tonic), still it may be there, and 
when it comes into existence, while it adds 
nothing to the perfection of the Blessed Trinity, 
it expresses, in a manner suited to our frail 
intelligence, the beauty and grandeur and the 
omnipotence of the Triune God. Yet, vast and 
beautiful though it be, it is only like the dot 
on the “i” or like the drop “hanging from the 
bucket” when compared with the awful majesty 
of the Creator. 

It is a wonderful privilege to be a church 
musician! We insignificant creatures are per- 
mitted to share in the grand concert which goes 
on in heaven without interruption, and in con- 
summate perfection, but which on earth, in 
spite of best endeavors, will be imperfect, be- 
cause depending on so many conditions. The 
great reward coming to singers and organists 
will be in exact proportion with the purity of 
their intention and the painstaking labor of 
their preparations. 

*s *# *# 


We subjoin the following musical query: 


HOW SHALL WE SING THE “GLORIA 
PATRI?” 


“From time immemorial the Gloria Patri 
after Benediction has been sung in our church 
very softly and very slowly: is that the proper 
way to do?” (A country organist)—In our es- 
timation a distinction must be made with regard 
to the kind of music that is used. If you sing 
a polyphone Laudate, follow the directions of 

composer, observing such dynamic shading 
and speed as he will indicate. Part music may 
be highly effective when rendered pianissimo.— 
If you sing Gregorian Mass, try to get away 
from “tone-painting” and from slow speed. 
The psalm tones must be lively in movement and 
rather firm in quality of tone; they belong to 
the class of oratorical (spoken) music.—What 
would you say if, in giving out the Rosary, the 
priest would drop his voice to a faint echo when 
uttering the “Glory be to the Father?” You 
would find it strange, perhaps funny, and at 
all events unnatural, because uncalled--for. Ap- 
ply the same rule to the Gloria Patri wherever 
it is sung in Gregorian chant, in High Mass, 
Vespers, or Compline: Sing it in the same style 
of voice and speed of movement as the rest of 


the psalm. 


Scandicus and Climacus 
(Continued from Page 138) 


CLEARNESS 


Clearness here means the definite expression 
of musical thought and implies order, form, 
and sequence. Hence an organist must have 
a regard for tempo, rhythm, and musical form 
and development, otherwise his playing will 
degenerate into a mechanical concatenation 
or jumble of chords. Such playing, of course, 
is barren of idea and meaningless for the list- 
ener and deserves to be taken for what it real- 
ly is—a serious reflection on the musicianship 
of the player. Probably no class of musicians 
are so prone to be remiss in the matter of tem- 
po, rhythm, and phrasing as organists; this ap- 
plies both to their playing from copy and es- 
pecially to their improvisation. There is so 
much of this idea-less, slovenly improvisation 
to be heard in our churches, that one feels the 
inclination from time to time to make a mu- 
sical pilgrimage just to get relief and listen 
to what may be called a rara avis among church 
organists, i. e., one who improvises in strict 


time and in good rhythm. 


A HINT FOR RADIO SINGERS 


From the very start the artist must realize 
the microphone is a heartless, cold blooded 
instrument, looking not unlike the back of an 
alarm clock, and with difinite limitations. The 
violin becomes part of the player, responds to 
his emotions, and becomes a living thing; but 
the microphone always remains a mass of wire 
and metal, and it never becomes part of the 
artist. This must be always borne in mind. The 
microphone will not compromise with the artist; 
so the artist must compromise with it. When 
this is fully realized, a fair part of the battle is 
won. 

Might it not be well, therefore, to look into 
the reasons behind the undeniable fact that some 
very remarkable voices are failure over the 
radio, while some voices that are well below the 
average in the concert hall have proved out- 
standing on the air? 

Consciously, or otherwise the successful radio 
star understands the technic of the microphone; 
she realizes that the instrument is unyielding 
and hence yields to its whims, as it were. 
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A beautiful voice in the broadcasting studio 
may be anything but beautiful when it issues 
from the loud speaker in the home in the sub- 
urbs; while an otherwise commonplace voice 
may sound beautiful as it entertains the family 
comfortably seated about its radio set. 


While before the microphone, the artist must 
never forget that the instrument has a definite 
capacity. It can handle just so much sound, 
and if more is forced into it there is “crowding,” 
a phenomenon that causes unpleasant reception. 
When singing in the concert hall, the artist can 
give full vent to her emotions, and the audience 
takes, or receives, as it were, any volume, no 
matter how great. But the microphone, now in 
use in most broadcasting stations, can take care 
of just so much sound, so much volume. Think 
of the microphone as a pipe of a fixed size, let us 
say six inches in diameter. Such a pipe can 
accomodate just a certain flow of water, and 
if a greater amount is suddenly forced into it, 
there is crowding. Just the same thing happens 
with the microphone. When an overplus of 
voice is forced into it there is a crowding of 
waves, and the result is a poor quality at the 
reception end. The man by his skill at the 
control board can eliminate some of the ill 
effects of this crowding, but it is best not to 
depend too much upon him; he is only human. 

What really happens is that this “crowding” 
overloads the microphone and other radio ap- 
paratus having to do with transmission. When 
the volume of the artisi’s voice is varied over 
wide limits, it defeats its own purpose and de- 
tracts greatly from the expression of the singer. 
Emotions must be expressed through tone color 
more than through tone volume. 

So important is this matter of “volume” that 
in the broadcasting of large orchestras a musi- 
cian is often stationed beside the control-room 
man, and from a score he tells the operator when 
to expect loud passages so that he may anticipate 
them. The average artist, however, cannot ex- 
pect any such elaborate attention to details. 
Some studios have tried placing a small galvano- 


meter, a dial instrument showing the “load” on - 


the microphone, right before the singer; but this 
has proved too disconcerting to the artist. 

Too much importance cannot be given to this 
matter of volume of the voice in broadcasting. 
It should be kept as constant as possible with- 
out too much loss of expression, and it must 
never exceed a pre-determined level. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 
March 31, 1932. 
Dear Sir:— 

As director of St. Thomas Church choir in 
complimenting your splendid work regarding 
the Caecilia Supplement, I am joined by the 
organist, Miss Troescher, and the individual 
choir members. We receive this Supplement 
each month, and appreciate the valuable infor- 
mation contained therein. In fact, it gives all 
the information one desires to keep up to the 
minute in Church services. The many fine com- 
positions we secured through the Caecilia al- 
ways bring new joys, and I would heartily rec- 
ommend the Caecilia to those who appreciate 
the better grade of church music. 

It was through your publication that I secured 
the Mass in Honor of St. Lawrence, by J. Alfred 
Schehl, and I am attaching a carbon copy of 
my letter to Mr. Schehl expressing our appre- 
ciation. This particular Mass is an especial 
favorite of the choir. 

The Caecilia also calls to mind tender mem- 
ories of my dear friend, the late Monsignor Tap- 
pert, who recommended that we subscribe to 
this laudable periodical. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY C. KESSEN, 


Choir Director. 


Aurora, Illinois 
March 13, 1932 


ON LITURGICAL LENTEN MUSIC 


I listened to the broadcast today (Passion 
Sunday) of the 12 o’clock solemn High Mass 
from the Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago, and 
was scandalized to hear the organ being played 
in full, all during Mass and even accompanying 
the celebrant during the Preface. 

The choir was composed of trained singers and 
could not use the excuse of “sustinendum” as 
per the Ordo. 

I have directed the male choir of our church 
for forty years and we have always strictly fol- 
lowed the rules as given in the Ordo. 

Why do the “higher ups” who should give 
the good example of adhering to liturgical 
rules, so flagrantly violate them? 

Yours truly, 


WM. P. METTEL, 


Annunciation Church 
R. D. No. 3, Aurora, III. 
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Communications Continued 
Dear Sir,— 

May I thank you for the favourable remarks 
concerning the musical programs at the Anglican 
church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston, 
(where I have been the director of music for 
the past twenty years,) which appeared in the 
“Current Comments” columns of the March 
number of your valuable magazine? 

I assure you I greatly appreciate this notice 
and so do my choir,—a small group of singers, 
—all volunteers, except two cantors who receive 
a small stipend,—many of whom I have trained 
from childhood to love both Gregorian music 
and the works of the XVI century polyphonic 
composers. It may interest you to know that 
on the Greater Feasts, we sing all the Proper of 
the Mass to the proper gregorian melodies. 
Last summer it was my great privilege to visit 
the Abbey of St. Pierre de Solesmes, in France, 
where I spent the week during their Patronal 
Festival and heard all the Offices and Masses 
incomparably sung. 

Wishing all success to your magazine, I am 

Yours sincerely 
EVERETT TITCOMB 
Musical Director 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 


(REVIEW THE MUSIC HOUR 


: Catholic Edition 

A six book series, published by Silver Bur- 
dett Company, for Kindergarten and Elementary 
grades. Assisting in the preparation of the 
Catholic Edition, were Right Reverend Bishop 
Schrembs, Dom Gregory Hugle, 0.S.B., (both 
of whom have made contributions to THE 
—- recently) and Sister Alice Marie, 

The series is beautifully bound, with clear, 
accurate, easily read words and music, properly 
graded. Books are illustrated in the modern 
manner to interest children, and latin numbers 
are interspersed here and there among the secu- 
lar songs, so that the child gradually acquires 
a repertoire of liturgical music, without realiz- 
ing it. The attractive colored pictures, and por- 
traits, with occasional illustrations of prominent 
artists appeal to the eye, and even those who 
are n’t interested in music are attracted by the 
typography in this series. 

Latin texts are translated and the notation is 
well phrased and marked for singing. There 
will be those who differ with the method of 
transcription from gregorian to modern nota- 
the series will get the results desired when 
placed in competent hands, and after all a sing- 
ing faith is much more to be desired than on 


tion, the phrasing and interpretive marks, but 
which remains mute while the experts argue. 


ST. CAECILIA GUILD MEETS IN PARIS 
On March 29, 30, and 31 the Gilde Sainte- 


Cecile convened for a three day assembly and 
demonstration of church music in Paris. 

Mass was celebrated by His Eminece Cardinal 
Verdier, Archbishop of Paris, and honorary 
President of the Gilde. Joseph Bonnet, gave a 
recital on the newly restored organ at St. Eus- 
tache, and various programs were heard as 
follows: 

March 29: 

Eglise St. Etienne-du-Mont. Motets of An- 
cient Masters performed by the Chanters de Ste.- 
Chapelle. Directed by l’Abbe Delepine. 

March 30: 

Chapelle des Invalides. Mass for Dead Mem- 
bers of the Gilde, the liturgy not permitting a 
Requiem, the mass of the day was sung—Messe 
Exultate Deo by F. Cosset (1620) by Le Chan- 
teurs de la Sainte-Chapelle. 

Also after Mass there was held an Audition 
of Sacred Music in which the Missa pro De- 
functis was performed in memory of the de- 
parted members. Joseph Noyon was at the or- 
gan. M. Jules M. Meunier of Ste—Clotilde di- 
rected the choir of children and the Chanteurs 
de la Sainte Chapelle. 

The assembly then visited the Tombs of Mar- 
shals Joffre and Foch. 

Later was held a Reunion at the Salle de Geog- 
raphie at which papers and reports were read. 
Included was a paper on the “Sacred Music in 
England” by R. P. Fradet, Superior of Mont- 
fort College, Romsey, England. 

Then came the recital of M. Joseph Bonnet 
and a choral group under L’Abbe Delepine. 
March 31: 

Mass at the Sainte-Chapelle, celebrated by His 
Eminence Cardinal Verdier with Sermon by His 
Eminence. Motets of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies sung at mass. 

Conference at the Salle De Geographie. 

Address by M. Jacques Ruppert. 

Concert by Les Chanteurs de La Sainte-Chapelle 
with orchestra 


Part I 
Psalm 116 PERI SRC era S H. Nibelle 
Cantate for Christmas Season ............... J. Noyon 
Sanctus and Benedictus ......................... F. Lizt 


from the Missa Choralis 
Part II 
The Sorrowful Mysteries and The Triumph 
of the Cross. 
Oratorio by D. C. Plachet, Choirmaster of the 
Holy Trinity Church, Paris, directed by the 
Author. 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood *— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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LEE —_ 
PROGRAMS 
(Continued from page 147) 
4.00 P.M. St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
Rosary, sermon and benediction Grand Rapids, Mich. . 
Processional, “Resurrexit” Processional : “Christ is Risen” ............ O. Singenberger 
“Haec Dies” and “Regina Coelli” .................0.00.0.00005. Ett Introitus: “Resurrexi” |... Gregorian Chant 
Benediction Kyrie, Gloria 
ES REE EE: Philip Ferraro Missa in Hon. B. V. M. ...........-..00+ N. J. Elsenheimer 
Peibeain MN  .cocinsecseorsecoencsnressssseies Secon Pietro Yon Graduale: “Haec Dies” ................----0-. Gregorian Chant 
EE REE REY Philip Ferraro Sequentia: “Victimae Paschali Laudes ............ Pietro Yon 
Cathedral Girls’ Choir. Credo: Missa in Hon. B. V. M. .........-..-...00 imer 
Offertorium: “Terra Tremuit” |... C. Greith 
Sanctus: 
SS. Peter & Paul Cathedral Missa Assumpta Est Maria in Coelum ........ Palestrina 
Indianapolis, Ind. Benodicten, ten By - aia 

: eee: inn: Foes. BAe Vie BS -...-csssvcsvcveccevones imer 
Bins Anitow, S808 ee GAS ER Noten Gegertan Chat 
Rev. Clement Bosler .................... Director, Chancel Choir Recessional: “O Filii et Filiae” .................. ee nl 
TIONED TID sensiieretccocrnineenrpemcessonicanl Concert Master “Christus Ressurexit” ........-.--....00wseenn vanello 


(Rev. E. J. Ritter, S.T.D., Rector.) 


10:30 o’clock 
Solemn Pontifical High Mass 
Most Reverend Joseph Chartrand, D.D., Celebrant 
“Ecce Sacerdos” (Processional) ...........................- E. R 
Male chorus, organ and orchestra. 

“Regina Coeli” (at vesting) Sc 

(First rendition for male chorus ('MS.), dedicated 

to E. A. Steffen and members of the Cathedral 

Schola) . 


Proper of the Mass 


“Resurrexi” (Introit) ...................... Chant, Falso-bordoni 
“Haec Dies” (Gradual) .................. Chant, Falso-bordoni 
“Victimae Paschali” (Sequence) ..........................- Chant 


“Terra Tremuit” (Offertory) ........ Chant, Falso-bordoni 
“Pascha Nostrum” Communion) ....Chant, Falso-bordoni 
Ordinary of the Mass 
(First rendition for male chorus, organ and or- 
chestra: Vita Carnevali’s Missa “Ave Verum” for 
unison choir and three-part male chorus in six 

movements. ) 


“Christus Resurrexit” (Recessional) ................Ravanello 
4:30 o’clock 
Solemn Pontifical Vespers 
“Terra Tremuit” (Processional) ........................ A. Dress 
Antiphons 
TRA EDs AEN De Chant 
(GeO TE RAAT IR LEL AAA IIE IETS Chant 
ne oe  aceeania Chant 


“Praetimore autem” 
“Respondens autem” 


Clergy Chancel Choir 
Psalms (antiphonal) 
edie sete, ae Chant, Falso-bordoni 


“Dixit Dominus” 





OS OAT: Chant, Falso-bordoni 
“Beatus Vir” ..Chant, Falso-bordoni 
“Laudate” ........ ..Chant, Falso-bordoni 
“ia Eee ...... = ..Chant, Falso-bordoni 
NN sc 20,cssvpeo-siasbhacaselStl Chant, Falso-bordoni 
Chancel Choir and Schola Cantorum 
Hymns 
cae) MMIER Ree Satay iver oh Sy SE gD A. Dress 
Two-part Chorus 
ng ga SERRE Sa ie nee eenton ee: Schehl 
Four-part Chorus 
Benediction 
SR aR et STEEL” Ave ie Om ECR ERE Damcke 
MUNN Ye a dl Widor 
Combined Choirs 
“Faith of Our Fathers” (Recessional) .............. Montani 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood ”— 


- W. Smith, Dr. 


Organ 
Pontifical Vespers, 7:30 P.M. 
Eugene J. Phillips, Organist and Choirmaster. 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception 
Kansas City, Mo. 


1932 
EASTER PROGRAM 
Solemn Pontifical Mass at 11 A.M. 
The music for the ordinary of the Mass is taken 


from the “Missa Exultet”, F. X. Witt. 

1) Processional: “Ecce Sacerdos Magnus” ...... Tappert 
2) “Christus Resurrexit” .................... M. Mauro-Cottone 
Baritone Solo and 4 part chorus 
3) liteeidt: “HET oc A. Weirich 
LTRS Radls EOE F. X. Witt 

NY 0,5 c sac ssen cnarsecesareacsucctcaseeoiotioas F. X. Witt 
SE I ones pss dsssckcrvscl- nee P. A. Yon 
Soprano Solo and 4 part chorus 
OD) Cy oii iis ini scsceey lichen F. X. Witt 
7) Offertory: “Terra Tremuit” .................... W. H. Rees 
BO BF icc eesncssecccshescesscysacsenssepsclaoeel F. X. Witt 
eT OS oe a nae ean F. X. Witt 
Oy NI ic ac nsctcosicosvesedarsiasis noitcien F. X. Witt 
10) Communion: “Pascha nostrum” ........................ Tozer 


Organist: Miss Alma Hadden . 
Choir Director: J. A. Raach 
Secretary: Mrs. J. A. Raach 
Soloists: Mrs. H. P. Schwickrath, Soprano 
Mr. J. M. Carry, Bass. 
Members of the Choir: 
Zenobia Bolen, Bernice Davoran, Mary Flynn, Fidelis 
Howard, Josephine Kellerman, Virginia Kellerman, 
Gwenneth Kennedy, Mrs. J. J. Glick, Grace McGraw, 
Marguerite Moran, Louis Peake, Mrs. H. P. Schwickrath, 
Velma Rose Schwickrath, Elizabeth Stahl, Margaret 
Tracy, J. M. hs Donnelly, Robert C. Kelly, Chas. 
J. J. Stephan, Jos. J. Verstyn, Wm. O 


Immaculate Conception Church 
Boston, Mass. 
Palm Sunday Evening: 
Stabat Mater by Anton Dvorak, re by Solemn 
Benediction. 


Ward. 





Easter: Mass. 
INE 65S ascigsciccssvecgeasets 
Resurrexi 
MINOR 6st eu aca oe 
Regina Coeli 
ee NIT SORE ANSEL Gregorian 
WO INE ideo doco occscaysncccinscasscuaraniee Wiegand 
Cibdiimary: ob! thin: Wise o.oo secsscciccliccaleseccsigenieavecs Hummel 

espers: 

COMER oo... oF ia end a Vesperale 


Cardinal Mundelein. 
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PROGRAMS Continued 


Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Easter Sunday—High Mass 

Vidi Aquam ..... Gregorian Chant 
Proper of Mass ...... Gregorian Chant 
Ordinary Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, ‘Benedictus 
Agnus Dei (Lux et Orizo) Gregorian Chant 
Credo No. 4 ..... ..Gregorian Chant 
Supplementary Offertory 
Regina Coeli Jubilo Passtthins (a capella) 

Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
Organ—O Filii Guilmant 
O Sacrum Convivium Gregorian Chant 


Tantum Ergo Gregorian Chant 
Adoremus and Laudate (Fourth Psalm Tone) 


Gregorian 
Haec Dies (a capella) Ravanello 
Organ—Christus Resurrexit ..Ravanello 





St. Mary’s 

Erie, Pa. 
Special musical program at St. Mary’s church under 
the direction of Miss Lucia Marti organist and director 


follow: 
Following is the program for the Girls Choir at 


8 a.m.; 
Organ, Halleluyah 


eee Volkmar 
RGSS RIE PLE SG a Ry cp Schuler 
“Welcome Happy Morning”, Choir ................. ...... Becker 
“All the Earth Rejoice Today” ne 
“The Savior Is Risen” .... : Hellebush 1874 


“O Bread a Heaven” A Gear ete ..Her' 
“Be Joyful Mary” Old German Melody 

At 9:30 Solemn High-Mass the Mixed Choir will give 
the following program: 


Organ, Halleluyah ... Volkmar 
Chorus Magnus .... .......Dubois 
a ss cuss dpshossiavaunss ose Schuler 
I I NN aca ocsnicecesendsenniseccucnsenabssssoned¥es Choir 
Kyrie, Exultate Mass ...Arens 
Gloria, Exultate Mass Arens 


Credo, St. Peter Mass ....... 

NAN, TUM OIE ns cscccsasscsoscseccccosessoscsoseees Rees 
Mixed choir and Junior choir 

Sanctus, Benedictus and fiscccnaml Dei 


Exultate Mass ... ....Arens 
After Mass Solemn Benediction 
ESS TRESS SRL RO OM ORE NR ¢.7 Zangl 
Tantum Ergo ... Schmitt 
Recessional, Regina Coeli Werner 


Mixed and Junior Choir 

Soloists during Mass are: Bertha Biebel Warner, Cor- 
nelia Hain, Alma Rastatter, Joseph Abbott and Ed- 
ward Miller. 


St. John’s Church 
Winslow, Maine 


Prelude: Easter Hymn .........0...0.0.......0.0.000005. Lambillotte 
SING cd CRE ec pa CR SI Marsh 
ee a caeslneas Korman 
Regina Coeli PS RoR Seas Hammerel 
RS Ga aS ae Bordese 
Pascha ee SEN EES. Pe EE eae RPO OS Falkenstein 


X. Lavallee, Director 
= Caron, Organist 
Rev. J. W. Frawley, Pastor 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood ”— 


St. Catherine’s Church 
Rev. Henry Lyons, Pastor 


Miss Helen Brick, Organist and Director 
Tenebrae for Holy Week was in Gregorian Me the 

choir of Men and Boys. Rheinberger’s Miserere be 
sung, with the O Meritum Passionis, as a eae 


Easter: Mass 
Christ Triumphant by Ernst, was sung as Processional, 
with Cardinal O’Connell’s Easter Hymn. Handl’s Veni 
Creator, Rotoli’s Terra Tremuit, Smith’s Vidi Aquam, 
and Manner’s Haec Dies, were the motets used. 
Easter Vespers: 


Gregorian, with Lotti’s Regina Coeli; Weiss’s Jubilate 
Deo, Browne’s Divine Praises, and O Salutaris by 


Cardinal O’Connell. 





St. Joseph’s College 
Collegeville, Indiana 
Holy Week and Easter Program 


Male Choir directed by Rev. Henry A. Lucks, C.PP.S. 
P. C. Tonner, Organist 


Palm Sunday 


SIRE ERE ae aR Vatican Chant 
Ordinary of Mass—Short and Easy Mass....P. C. Tonner 


Passion (Rabble section)—Harmonized............... C. Ett 
Offertory—Improperium ...................ecesceceseeeeeeeeees Fr. Witt 
Maundy Thursday 
SEAT RL TREE TE Vatican Chant 
Ordinary—Mass in Honor of St. Bernard.............. .Teves 
Gradual—Christus Factus Est ....0.0.......0.0.cccccc00: Fr. Witt 
Offertory—Dextera Domini ....0.........0..ccccccccccceeeeseee: Ahle 
SEMIN UNNI cores c. oschin cs ,cecctdereascsorscteeuwatrimasncae Chant 


Good Friday 
Chant proper to the Day 


Passion (Rabble Section) —Harmonized...Ett—Fr. Witt 


dh Re ee ere Vittoria 
Three Hour Service 
ee re ae _Erlemann 
Women, Cranes Mirna ances ciccencncsccsecssccsssnoance Palestrina 
RN MUO NE ca ccvscasecessceskcademocecseedeiaceet Palestrina 
TE IE III 55. os ccc sa scoechce coecasstkecosscdacew eked ne 
ETT BRIA Receipes ary cose tummy Sh Lasso 
Jesu Christe pro nobis Crucifixe—Choral Harmonized 
- Ecce Quomodo Moritur 0.00.00... Haend|—Greef 
ON ooo oso secavnsecdvcocsnbseecsians ERreo ten Fr. Witt 
espana Warctenes: Samat oo cisoscccsecosscococeciscccctesssoce Haydn 
Eee ae J. A. Henkel, CPPS. 


Tenebrae Service 
Lamentation I[II]—Harmonized  ....0................cccccc0000. 
Psalm Benedictus—Harmonized . 
Christus Factus Est 


Holy Saturday 
Chant proper to the Day 

Easter Sunday 
Prelude—Caecilian Offertory ay E. Batiste 
Recessional—Concert Overture in C-major............ Hollins 

Organist—P. C. Tonner B. Mus. 

Eg | erent Vatican Chant 
Ordinary of Mass—Missa Liturgica ................ Gruender 
Offertory—Terra Tremuit .00000.00..0.0.0..0cccccccce. Fr. Nekes 


Cardinal Mundelein. 
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a (an RI PRA ARR SRR 
St. Francis, Portiuncula Monastery 
Burlington, Wis. 
Choirmaster and oa anh eats O.F.M. Now Ready 
PALM DAY: 
“Hosanna: Filio: David” ...............:.....0...000-.00+: G. Fiorentini POLYPHONIC WORKS 
Responsorium: “In Monte Oliveti” ........... G. Fiorentini (Men’s or Mixed Voices) 
“Pueri Hebraeorum” ...........................- ...G, Fiorentini ; rote 
yy the “Pueri dee PE ee ent ~, Rage For Choirs and Choral Societies 
bein Sanctus, Benedictus ............. Gvisiaee’ Gregorian ant (Edited by 
b lta, Gl laus, “EE Chant RA: 
seach ecb, Clin law tc Gog amt | sir Ricard Toy, HB Cali Bi. 
AD MISSAM: Cary Ed. No. 
sional, ceria: TIE as cnscs sccersonezccsssesanns Gregorian Chant 1. Cibavit eos ..........Christopher Tve 5d. 
s Veni Kyrie, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei 2. OSacrum Convivium, Thomas Tallis 9d. 
quam, (Missa in hon. SS. Cordis) ....Rev. L. A. Dobblelsteen 3. Bone Pastor .........Thomas Tallis 34, 
oS NS ee eee Gregorian Chant 4. Ave Verum. ... William Byrd 6d. 
“Et ——— est” (ex Missa SS. Cordis) a 5. Sacerdotes Domini .. William Byrd 3d. 
Offertorium: “Improperium” ................... ev ress 6. OS Convivium, h. ; 
ibilate FERIA V IN COENA DOMINI 7 —. Fe Phaline a 
is by Tenebrae: (Ad Matutinum) ? &:. Mente Warmth °c acceso sed Carissimi 3d. 
Miele: Ge TIO is saseach css esecnssocietscysnsaenés Recitativo 9, Adscomus: in. ectermas: Allegri 3d. 
Lamentatio, prima et secunda ............. Gregorian Chant WO) @ Seeeem. Cait, Palestina 34. 
Responsorium ad priman: 11. O Bone Jesu ................... Palestrina 3d. 
> ee G. Fiorentini 12 Jeu Dalle Mees Vittoria 3d. 
Responsorium ad secundam: : WE RP TI oo kan is ea Lotti 3d 
“Tristes est” SD UAE, SR SEs Nee Gregorian 20. Ave Maria 
PPS Lamentatio tertia . G. Stehle (and English words) ......... Arcadelt 3d. 
aj, Responsorium: Rid? 21. Ave Maria 
“Ecce vidimus pp rreneentetneneennnneennenccenengnnan Recitativo (and English words ...........Vittoria 3d. 
“Vows: Tamguantin”” .......1.......-.s0s28.s0:. Lotti (1667-1740) 20 Viniie: enmeniiin 
Ch ' AD LAUDES: om (and English words), William Byrd 3d. 
ant Antiphonae ct NG oe acaas.G wane Recitativo 98: Cinta: Deion 

a “Benedictus” ........... sesotsneeentesneennennnenneeeneieettate S. Spoth (and: English: words) ............ Pitoni 3d. 

tt “Christus factus est” ...... este ee: J. H. Schloeder 25, Heati: estis 

Witt NII os «on con stack is tn acCegnecesconeentiated Gregorian Chant (and) Matti: werdé):............ Handl 64. 

Hymn 26. Gloria et honore 
Ch ' AD MISSAM: : (and English words ................Giorgi 9d. 
t ant paptes aie a i qr: Vision aes 

cves Grdinarium: Wissae ........................0....040. regorian Chant : : , 

Witt Graduale: “Christus factus est” ................ J. H. Schloeder 28 os Peenp nple maay isbn s Foggia 9d 
_Ahle Motet: “Popule BEAGLE G. Fiorentini . in Seats: words)... Gabrieli 6d 
Chant Processio: “Pange Lingua” .................... Gregorian Chant 99. Diffusa est gratia is 

FERIA VI IN PARASCEVE (and English words) Nanini 3d. 

Tenebrae: (Ad Matutinum) ie 30. Salve Regina ........................ di Lasso 3d. 

: Antiphonae et Psalmi ..............-::c.:00::::::0-----Recitativo “ae Vittoria 3d 

Witt Tres Lamentationes ...............::.0sss Gregorian Chant - Dh, Vittoria 3d. 

a Responsorium: | ‘ . 33. O quam metuendus est ........ Vittoria 3d 
ad primam: “Omnes Amici” .................... G. Fiorentini 34. Factue: est repente ilteee 

ad secundam: “Velum Templi” ................... Recitativo -— ame Merensis: $6 

mann ad tertiam: — | RIESE IS ee G. Fiorentini 36. Tribus bite i 2 

sail : \D LAUDES: Semat 57... Te. Nomime: Jhew: ..........-......:.... Handl 3d. 

strina Antiphonae et ar LAE LA SEIS. Recitativo pg tag: ween. Willaert 3d. 

Lasso SS gE RT ce eteoteny ae sere? E. Spoth haan 
Lasso mG reatian: Tanda. OG8! .......--sescecascennecsesers) Gregorian Chant Coal slish. words) Palestrina 3d 
a — Late NF ok i Aes OS ng RY SS! Gregorian Chant i - Vittoria 3d. 
Vit _ 47. O Vos Omnes ....................Vittoria 3d. 
Res SABBATO SANCTO 7 48. Hosanna Filio David ................ Casali 3d. 
ay Tenebrae: (Ad Matutinum) Pate a: Bend: Mienteniee Palestrina 34. 
PP.S. Mathie Dicommie: 06: THUMM 0.5... s.n.0-s-nsssesssesenssel Recitativo 50, Recina a Lotti 3d. 
Lamentatio, prima et secunda ............... Gregorian Chant 51. Galion llega anaes ‘tne Sh 
eee RRR DIN RL Sey Rea Oe J. G. Stehle poe roe geass 

nell ce Sgr ae Cone Pee HS, Ra UP ET, . Recitativo ? (ond. Maat. weil... Backer 64; 

— Responsorium ——_—- ‘a ” gaa de G. Stehle 63. Rorate Coeli (and English words) 

i ; 

Antiplionae: et Paalimi: ..............2...-.-:.c00 sssssseese eo Christopher Tye 34. 
PON ios 3 050d anya diggsions st tucc a pot 
“Christus factus est” .....................0 . H. ——— CARY & CO. P 

‘ NE ig ot ie ws caciabcisgegeastecsbord regorian Chan’ * t 
ine Bieotente=: “reagan: Papen sion csscnscesescnsnsnsss G. Fiorentini 13 & 15 Mortimer Stree 
DLIns Hymn ele 
: AD MISS. AM: London, W. 1 i 
— ee me SEE i Sa Gregorian ae Publishers of C. H. Kitson’s new “Mass in D”. 
-nder inarium Missae ...................0::00000 regorian t in & Reilly Co.—Boston) 
lekes Alleluia, Confitemini, Laudate ................Gregorian Chant (Order from McLaughlin & Reilly Co we 

MN I MRE cas casnasincananaisssssnsoan gaeulespegeenantentil arzo 
» When Answering Advertisements Please Mention THE CAECILIA. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 





Compositions 
By 
Rev. Ludwig Bonvin, S. J. 





A complete list of all compositions 
by Father Bonvin will be found, (with 
reviews) in the July-August 1931 CAE- 
CILIA. 


Samples of all of Father Bonvin’s 
compositions, foreign and American may 


be procured from 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY COMPANY 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


“WHEN EVENING SHADOWS 
GATHER” 


(Reverie) by R. S. Stoughton 


A NEW ORGAN COMPOSITION 
(Secular) 50c net 


For concert or recital, this composi- 
tion is an example of the writers skill 
in the art of melody making. It 
opens with typical Stoughton modula- 
tory string effects, giving way to a 
theme of great beauty. Each movement 
is cleverly contrasted. 


Music on three staves, a fine melody 
number for pupils. 


Wm. E. Ashmall & Company 
Boston, Mass. 





MELODIES GREGORIENNES 
(Latin Text Only) 
— Unaccompanied — 
A Collection of Plain-Chant Masses, 
Vespers, Motets, etc., harmonized for 
Four Voices with Antiphonal Choir 
Arranged and Complied by 
J. ERNEST PHILIE 
Price, $1.50 


A concise explanation of the proper rendition 
of the melodies will be found in this book. 





Excerpts from the above book 
consisting of 
PLAIN CHANT MASSES 
may be obtained under one cover 
Price, $1.00 


A Special Accompaniment to all the 
above may be obtained under one 
cover— the title: 


VADE MECUM—Price, $2.00 


WHITE-SMITH 


Music Publishing Company 
NEW YORK 
13 East 17th St. 








BOSTON 
42-44 Winchester St. 











STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


STEINERT JEWETT 


PIANOS 








M. STEINERT SONS 
162 Boylston St. Boston 
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EASY MASSES 


by . 
JOHN B. SINGENBERGER_. | 
(L.L.D., K.C.S.G., K.C.S.S.) : : 





we 


‘ 
‘ 
; 
é 
‘ 
§ 
‘ 
We 
: 
; 
: 
: 


ES EE EE 
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426 REQUIEM MASS For 1, 2 or 3 Voices ...........0..0..0...00000c002 .60 
With Libera Me, Responses and De Profundis 
447 MASS in honor of ST. FRANCIS of ASSISI ....0000000on.. 35 
With 2 Veni Creators For 2, 3 or 4 Voices 
448 MASS in C in honor of ST. ANTHONY For 1, 2 or 3 Voices... .35 
449 MASS in D-For 1, 2 or BV teed o.oo... kocccccesccccecsscsvensessecsoseess 39 
450 MASS in honor of SF. MISA Far F Feb .... o.oo. -nencsvontsaces .60 
Voice Part .20 & Hi 
451 MASS in G in honor of THE HOLY GHOST For 1, 2 or 3 Voices .35 
452 MASS in honor of ST. PETER For 4 Male Voices .................... 35 
With Veni Creator, O Salutaris and Tantum Ergo 
520 Gregorian Missa de Angelis (Credo IIT) 2.00.00... 60 
(As sung at the International Eucharistic Congress, 
Chicago, 1926, by 62,000 children) ........................ Voice Part .15 
521 Gregorian Missa pro Defunctis (Vatican) ...............0..0...0000.... .60 
Voice Part .15 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





RIN LS PIPE ORGANS 
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FRANZ A. MOENCH Built by 
PIPE ORGAN EXPERT 


TUNING, REPAIRING. REVOICING, TELLERS-KENT 
Electric Bi Installed 
2973 Natt Sth > si Milwaukee, Wis. ORGAN CO. 


Before Contracting for a 


PIPE ORGAN ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Consult 


EXPERT ADVICE Write Us 


as to size and specification of an organ 
suitable for your Church and purposes. When In Need of An Organ 


RATES REASONABLE Be It Large or Small ie 

Consult: OTTO A. SINGENBERGER is lh el 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 

MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS 


















































LITURGICAL MUSIC 





COMPOSITIONS 
by 
OTTO A. SINGENBERGER 


Professor of Gregorian Chant, St. Mary of the 
Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois. Supervisor 
of Music, Milwaukee Parochial Schools. Director 
of Children’s Choir (62,000 voices) International 
Eucharistic Congress, Chicago, 1926. 


1927—1. Alma Redemptoris, S. A. 
PTR iMac hase chechnoveinbnoed Eb. 


1919—1. Asperges Me, S. A. T. B. ........ G 
(Republished in 1928, No. 12) 
1925—6. Blessed Be God, S. A. T. B.....F 

(Divine Praises) 
Christ is Risen, S. A. T. B.....G 
Blessed Be God, S. S. A. A.....G 
(M&R No. 454) 
Laudate Dominum, 6 mixed 


1925—2. 
1924—C. 


1916—6. 


Laudate Dominum, S. A. T. B. ; 


1925—1. O Sacrament Most Holy, 


I ca ahd G 
The Christ Triumphant, 
ahs isctceraneenon cose A 


1927—6. 


COLLECTIONS 


439 Twenty Hymns to the Blessed 
Virgin ae esac _—. 
for T. T. B. 


433 Benediction ree T. F. B. B. 


434, Cantabo Domino, a collection of 
Latin motets by German and Ital- 
ian composers, for three and four 
female voices, complete 

(Vocal score in preparation) 


540 Duodecim Hymni (12 Hymns) . 
Latin for Benediction (S. A. T. B.) 
(Vatican Version. Modern Notation) 


29 


39 


GREGORIAN MASSES 


MISSA DE ANGELIS 

520 Harmonized by J. Singen- 
berger 
Voice Part: Size 534 x 7% 
covered, as sung at Inter- 
national Eucharistic Con- 
gress, 1926, with Panis An- 
gelicus by J. Lewis Browne, 
and the Responses 
Harmonized by Dr. 
Wagner 
Small voice part, without 
cover (Size 454 x6 34) Key 


520A 


39 Peter 


39A 


39B Octavo size voice part, with 
large notes 


MISSA DE DOMINICA (Infra. Annum) 


MISSA IN DOMINICIS ADVENTUS 
et QUADRAGESIMAE. 

Including the Asperges Me, Re- 
sponses, and the Chants Rorate 
Coeli for Advent, and Attende 
Domine for Lent. 

For Sundays throughout the year, 
and for Sundays of Advent and 


MISSA pro DEFUNCTIS. 
521 Harmonized by J. Singen- 
berger 
With Libera, Subvenite, In 
Paradisum, Cant: Benedic- 
tus, and ail Responses. 
521A Voice part 
89 Harmonized by Dr. F. X. 
Mathias 
89A Voice part. Mass only 
MISSA CUM JUBILO 
Harmonized by J. Singenberger (In 
prep.) 
Voice Part. With Asperges, Vidi 


Aquam, Responses, etc 


15 
60 


of C. . 10 








Ask for John Singenberger’s Edition of the VESPERS DE DOMINICA, for four mixed or four 


equal voices. 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. poston, 


PUBLISHERS OF CATHOLIC 


Just republished. 


100 BOYLSTON ST. 
MASS. 


CHURCH MUSIC, SINCE 1904 
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